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Friend to Friend 


Ti IIS is the face of The Forever Beautiful, an American mother. She hap- 
pens to be Mrs. Ada Amsbaugh of Grenora, North Dakota. Thru her we 
salute the hundreds of thousands of mothers who will turn the pages of 
Successful Farming for May, the month in which we observe Mother’s Day. 


To herself Ada Amsbaugh is “‘not remarkable.” “I am just a plain 
prairie woman,” she says. Many years ago she was an Ohio rural school- 
teacher. Her three children were born in Ohio. Her nine grandchildren are 
Midwesterners. She taught school after she was married..Some of her own 
children went to school to her. And then her husband took up a claim in 
the Dakotas. Mrs. Amsbaugh came “west” to a soddy and the great prairies. 


Behind the beauty that you see in this woman’s face lie many things. 
Days of bleak winds across those flat reaches. Nights of bitter cold. End- 
less battles with elemental nature as it is known to those Dakotas. Hard 
work. More hard work. Hours given to unromantic things: bread baking, 
house cleaning, feeding hungry men, comforting crying babies, butchering, 
patching and repatching. .. 


BEHIND the beauty, too, lie lovely things. The enriching experiences 
of life. Heart-swelling joys; willing, unexpectedly-called-for devotions. 
[he glories of a mother and a wife. 


There was the time that her daughter, a school teacher like her mother, 
fell ill. It was desperately necessary for her to hold that job. What did this 
great American mother do? Fifteen years had passed since her teaching 
days but she got out the books. She studied. She wrote examinations—and 
passed them. She went into that city school and held that job until her 
daughter was able to do it. 


Not so long ago she took a rough tablet and pencil and sat down to write. 
She wrote a play. It was just a little play to help out the folks in a rural 
club. She drilled her actors. She even took one of [ Continued on page 376 
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ANY TIME 
YOU FEEL TIRED... 


RADIO ENGINEER: 
@ When you feel weary or “low in your mind,” light a Camel. “Camels are my choice 
on taste alone,” says 
a , Harry Miller, radio en- 
your energy returns. This is your own natural energy—simply gineer of the 50,000-watt 


You'll be pleased with its mildness. And watch for the way 


made available by Camels. Science has found that smoking a station, WOR. “ Smok- 
ing a Camel helps to re- 
‘ lieve fatigue. I never 
Smokers in every walk of life agree that they get a “lift” from get tired of Camels.” 
Camel’s finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS, Smoke 


Camels steadily. You'll find them always mild — never “flat” — 


Camel produces a noticeable increase in vigor and vitality. 


always just right in flavor! Camels never upset your nerves. 


ON THE AIR—FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT! 


The Camel Caravan with Walter O’Keefe, 
Annette Hanshaw, Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra 


TUESDAY and THURSDAY 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 





WORLD SERIES 


3 . ha STAR: “Any time I 
CAMEL PAYS ; -* ; feel tired,” says “‘ Diz- 
# i , } zy” Dean, of the World- 

et i Champion St. Louis 


MILLIONS MORE Q P = ’ 7 = Cardinals, “‘smoking a 
ae = Bs i Camel quickly brings 
: = ’ a back my energy.Camels 
‘Camels are made from finer, ae i, ; , ve never upset my nerves.” 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS — 
Turkish and Domestic — than 
any other popular brand.’’ 


Sianed 
REYNOLOS TOBACCO COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, North Cerolina 


a Pen aoe 


Tob. Co. 
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HEN the history of the Ameri- 
can experiment to adjust the output 
of its farms comes to be written by 
some scholarly bookworm, the years 
1933, 1934, and 1935 will probably 
be set down as only the beginning of 
an era in which economic national- 
ism was forced on farmers of the na- 
tion by a short-sighted tariff policy 
immediately following the World War. 

Thus far the AAA programs of re- 
stricting acreage oka principal 
crops have been labeled ‘‘emergency”’ 
while huge surpluses of unsalable 
goods were backed up in cribs, gran- 
aries, and storehouses. That stage is 
being rapidly passed however, and 
probably by the end of 1935 all sur- 
pluses except cotton will have been 
reduced to normal, with prices at a 
more stable level. After that, what? 

President Roosevelt gave the cue 
when, in an informal talk at Warm 
Springs last October and again in ad- 
dressing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation convention at Nashville, 
lennessee, by telephone, he warned 
that American farmers will undoubt- 
edly be called upon to continue con- 
trol of production for some time to 
come in order to compensate for the 
loss in foreign markets. Just prior to 
that warning Rexford G. Tugwell, 
under-secretary of agriculture, had 
made an extensive tour of Europe 
and returned to report what had been 


A N D 


suspected for some time—that the 
European door is closed to Ameri- 
can farm products for the immediate 
future. 

Secretary Wallace and his lieuten- 
ants are following up the President’s 
declaration with the explanation that, 
despite reciprocal trade agreements 
with other nations, work of the ex- 
port-import banks, and other trade- 
restoration efforts such as nominal 
tariff reductions, the United States 
must limit its output of farm crops 
for five or possibly 10 years until 
those efforts become effective—or 
else create new surpluses with con- 
sequent price-depressing effects. 


Way is it, many farmers ask, that 
the productive capacity of the United 
States cannot be used to its utmost 
to feed and clothe the world? Essen- 
tially it is because shortly after the 
World War, Congress decreed that 
the policy of “America Self-Con- 
tained” should prevail; and barriers 
to international trade in the form of 
tariffs on foreign goods began to 
climb to 20, 40, 60, even 200 percent 
of their value. Foreign nations did 
what any neighbor would do—‘‘kick 
my dog and I[’ll kick yours”—and 
artificial entanglements multiplied. 

Aiding in this trend was the scram- 
ble toward economic self-sufficiency 
by European nations after the war. 
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With the memory of blockades, short 
food supplies, and often hunger still 
fresh in their minds, the people of 
those countries began efforts to live 
to themselves alone. They still 
bought in America as long as we 
loaned money to create the neces- 
sary credit, but at the same time 
they began paying subsidies to their 
own farmets to grow wheat and other 
food crops while erecting tariffs, im- 
port quotas, and monetary exchange 
barriers to stop American goods. 

Consequently a gradual decline in 
exports of American goods, particu- 
larly farm products, set in about 1926 
and the toboggan ride carried the 
volume of all farm commodities 
shipped abroad from 140 percent of 
the 1909-14 average in that year to 
83 percent in 1934, the smallest in 
more than 20 years. Excluding cot- 
ton, the principal farm export, the 
foreign trade volume was only 65 per- 
cent, smallest since IgI0. 


Tuts slump grew gradually worse 
during the last six months of 1934. 
From August to December lard ship- 
ments fell from around $0 percent of 
the 10-year average in July to less 
than 25 percent in December, cotton 


shipments slumped to 60 percent, 
and other exports followed these 
leaders. By December exports of the 
44 principal | Continued on page 57 
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TODAY, IT'S THE GREAT 
AMERICAN FAMILY CAR! 











OMEN LIKE Plymouth’s 
W beauty and smartness—in- 
side and out... its comfort and 
its safety. Young people enthuse 
over its sensational “pep” and 


SAFEST BRAKES... The speed. And... it’s today’s most 
big, new Plymouth is the economical full-size car! 


lowest-priced car with It’s a car that every one likes 
genuine hydraulic brakes. 











to drive. Steering 1s so easy... 
you shift gears with one finger, 
at any speed ... clutch pedal re- 
quires 30% less pressure. 

The big new engine has the 
highest compression ratio in any 
low-priced car... yet uses “regu- 
lar” fuel. New cooling and igni- 
tion reduce gas and oil consump- 
tion by 12% to 20%. 

The back seat rides as com- 
fortably as the front seat ... no 
bumps or “pitching” . . . even 


PLYMOUTH 27 *510 


AND UP, F.0. B. FACTORY, DETROIT 


THE STRENGTH OF STEEL— Plymouth’s body is all-steel throughout! 


Compare it with other Lowest-Priced Cars 


when speeding over rough roads. 
This Floating Ride is based on 
correct weight distribution (in 
accordance with the principle 
the famous “Airflow” cars intro- 
duced last year). 

Let your family ride in “All 
Three” leading low-priced cars. 
Watch them pick Plymouth. Ask 
your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer about official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


Twenty-inch wheels —9%-inch road- 
clearance — at slight extra cost. 








Only Plymouth gives 
you All Four: 
1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 
3. WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 
4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 
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SQUIBS 


from a 


FARMER'S 
NOTEBOOK 


By George W. Godfrey 


Ma is our month of promise. 


It gives us more than hope. We have 
visible evidence of the harvest to 
come. Alfalfa, beginning to wave a 
little as the wind brushes over it, is 
not hay but it promises a hay crop 
if sun and rain will do their part. 
The tiny blades of oats or the broad- 
er leaf of the barley are neither stalk 
nor head, but are the beginning that 
we may watch develop. They are the 
promise of full bins. The delicate 
pink of the apple blossoms or the 
fragrance of the plum bloom is anoth- 
er promise we receive gladly. Even 
with all its beauty the orchard in 
bloom holds a higher place when we 
recall that it is not just an ornament. 
[t is giving a promise of fruit a little 
later. It is not just a satisfaction of 
the esthetic. It is the promise of the 
practical as well. When we think of 
all the promises-of nature around us, 
trom the blade of grass with its rest- 

ful green to the tinted petal of the 
apple blossom, we all realize 

how God has combined the 
things that are good for 
man’s body with the 

things that are 
good for his 
soul. In 


the 





promises 

of May, again 

we clearly see 
that God is good. 


© With clover and grass seed as high 
in price as it is this year, I suspect 
more men than ever, as they stroll 
thru the fields on Sunday, will be 
getting down to count closely the 
little clover seedlings that are com- 
ing up among the oats. It is mighty 
important that we get clover stands 
this year. How many of these tiny 
plants are necessary for a satisfac- 
tory stand? Well, not so very many 
if they are well distributed. If one 
such plant to the square foot comes 
thru with alfalfa or sweetclover, clov- 
er could occupy all of the land next 
season. I believe that three red clover 
plants could easily cover a square 
foot of land the second year. The 
trouble is that so often when they 
start thin like this, the weeds choke 
them before they can get the size 
they need for successful competition. 


¢ When wool is as cheap as it is now, 
shearing is not as pleasing a job as 
in days of better return, but it has to 
be done. When wool is low-priced is 
a good time to get some fine virgin 
wool blankets made for house- 
hold purposes. I know of no 
other bed covering 


















as satis- 
factory as 
wool blankets 
when weather really 
grows cold. Any farm moth- 

er will welcome such a fine present. 


© For the past few years we have 
found a spring-toothed harrow out- 
fit to be a better machine than a disk 
in making a seedbed on fall plowing. 
It does a pretty good job of leveling 
the surface, and instead of working 
coarse trash under it, lifts it up on 
top where it will not be throwing out 
a hill of corn. One reason we like it is 
that it leaves the surface between the 
teeth slightly ridged. This is a good 
check on the blowing or drifting of 
the soil. We never harrow down be- 
fore planting. Just before the corn 
comes up we harrow the field and 
find the harrow takes out weeds bet- 
ter than disking. A seedbed made by 
double-disking and then harrowing 
looks ‘smoother, but when it comes 
to meeting our needs I much prefer 
fitting with the spring tooth. 


© It is just too bad so many folks 
overlook melons when they plant 
their garden. I believe, tho, that the 
number of melon growers is increas- 
ing. Melons can just as well make 

the principle | Continued 
on page 51 
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Tire st 


TIRES CAN HOLD THE DEEP, HEAVY 
GROUND GRIP TREAD TO THE TIRE 
BODY, WITHSTANDING TERRIFIC PULLS 





ig The patented two extra N 


of Gum-Dipped cords that hold 
the big heavy tread to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body 


The body of patented Gum- 
Dipped High Stretch Cords 


which give greater adhesion, 


AND STRAINS AND GIVING MORE 
TRACTION THAN ANY TIRE EVER MADE 


Reaizine the need for better traction 
on soft ground and country roads, Firestone 
engineers designed and built a new type of tire 
with the deepest, heaviest, most rugged tread 
ever known. 

You do not need chains with this 
remarkable new Ground Grip Tire, because 
the rugged tread is scientifically designed for 
self-cleaning and will not clog, even in mud 
or clay. Firestone can give you a tread like this 
because of two patented construction features. 

One is the two extra layers of Gum-Dipped 
cords placed between the heavy tread and the 
tire body, binding the tread and body together 
in one unit of great strength. 

The other is Gum-Dipping, by which 
process every high stretch cord in the tire 
body is soaked in liquid rubber, preventing 
friction and giving the cord body extra 
strength to withstand the extreme flexing at 
low air pressures. 

For your spring and summer plowing and 
general farm use you cannot afford to be 
without these new Ground Grip Tires on your 
cars, trucks, tractors and farm equipment. 
See your nearest Firestone Service Store, tire 
dealer or implement dealer today. Easy terms 
can be arranged. There is a complete line of 
Firestone tires, tubes and auto supplies for 
your every farm need. 

This heavy traction tread guaranteed not 
to loosen from the tire body under any 
conditions and all other parts of the tire are 
fully guaranteed to give satisfaction in every 
respect. 


* x x & * Listen to the Voice of Firestone 

featuring Richard Crooks, Gladys Swarthout, or 
Nelson Eddy—every Monday night over N. B. C. 
—WEAF Network A Five Star Program. 





Firestone 
power BATTERY 


For 20% More Power 


restore 


pat seman 








Firestone 


SPARK PLUGS 
For Quick 


Starts, 
oo Longer 


Mileage 





Firestone 


AQUAPRUF 


BRAKE LINING 


For Better 
Braking 
. Control 








4.40-21 . $10.90 
5.00-19. 11.75 
4.50-20. 11.50 
5.00-20. 11.50 
5.25-17. 13.90 
5.50-17. 13.90 
5.25-18. 14.15 
5.50-18. 14.55 


Firestone 
GROUND GRIP 


10° 


4.50-21 


Other sizes priced proportionately low 








© 1935, F. T. & R. Co. 
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By Lauren K. Soth 


Win a list of questions 


on poultry diseases and a cou- 
ple of sharpened pencils, to 
say nothing of a determined 
attitude, I must have been 
more formidable than range 
paralysis as I confronted Dr. 
Charles Murray. Dr. Murray 
is head of experimental work 
jn veterinary medicine at 
lowa State College, Ames, 
lowa, and is a recognized au- 
thority on poultry diseases. 
My purpose was to get an- 
swers to my questions, and I 
lost no time in breaking the 
news to Dr. Murray... 

But wait a minute.I’m 
ahead of my story. Before I 
went to see Dr. Murray I pre- 
pared myself with a few fig- 
ures on the poultry situation. 
I won’t bore you with them, but you 
really ought to know, if you don’t, 
that a large number of chickens have 


deen liquidated from farm flocks in 


the Midwest during the past 12 
months. This is especially true in the 
drought sections. Also, egg produc- 
tion has been unusually low during 
the past year. The scarcity of feed 
supplies and water in drought areas 
has made necessary not only the sale 
of many hens, but also has caused 
skimpy feeding of many flocks. Now, 
[ thought, what do these facts mean 
in terms of the disease situation this 
spring? 

| asked Dr. Murray, “Is there 
more danger of outbreaks of common 
poultry diseases this year than in 
other years?” 

“No,” was his answer. “I expect 
to see the disease situation consider- 
ably improved this year.” 

“But I thought shortage of some 
t the necessary feeds—particularly 
yellow corn—would increase the 
chances for disease.” 

[ see you know something about 
Vitamin A, the sunshine vitamin,” 
Dr. Murray laughed. “Yes, there is 
some danger that shortage of green 
leeds, milk, yellow corn, and such 


Practical flock management practices tell the story 


¥ 


would increase the danger from dis- 
eases. Any malnutrition will do that, 
tho. And besides, flocks are outdoors 
now and the Vitamin A problem is 
easily solved. Next winter is the time 
to worry about that flock difficulty. 


lis MY OPINION,” Dr. Murray 
went on, “that the feed shortage of 
last year was really a good thing for 
the poultry industry. I'll tell you 
why. For the last several years we've 
been increasing our numbers of chick- 
ens here in the Midwest and wé 
haven’t been increasing the number 
or size of our henhouses. The result 
was over-crowding of birds. Over- 
crowding is the very worst thing a 
poultryman can do for the health of 
his chickens. At least 4 square feet 
of floor space and 7 to 9 inches of 
roosting space are necessary for each 
bird. There should be one clean nest 
for each 6 hens and a sanitary wa- 
terer for each 50 to 75 hens. 

“The forced liquidation of chick- 
ens because of feed shortage will prove 
to be a good thing, I believe, because 
flocks will be brought down near the 
size of their equipment. 

“And eggs are higher in price so 
maybe flocks | Continued on page 62 





An old rule that was 


never more important 
than this year of 1935 
whenthe stormclouds 
ofthe poultry industry 
are breaking and a 


silver lining appears 
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A PAGE WITH THE EDITORS 


NEW INTEREST IN EXPORTS 


eee sketching the reasons why agricultural ex- 
ports have taken the slide indicated in the charts below, 
Joseph Wheatley in his article on page § gives all of us 
with a stake in agriculture cause for some serious think- 
ing. For two years Secretary Wallace has been telling us 
that unless American agriculture was to be crushed un- 
der its surpluses, we must either control production, 
rebuild our export trade, or both. Building exports is 
conceded to be an enormous undertaking. Complete con- 
trol of agriculture on a basis of economic nationalism or 
national self-sufficiency represents a still greater task 
with the inevitable result of reduced farm living stand- 
ards to perhaps about where we would be without any 
adjustment program at all. 

Emphasis at Washington for two years has been all on 
control. Surpluses existed and time was necessary to 
again establish foreign markets. We hoped, however, 
that exports would be pressed in due time. A year has 
elapsed since Congress granted the President limited 
tariff dickering powers. The results have been discourag- 
ing, altho the Midwest especially is favored by the 
Cuban and elgium treaties. The Northern Pacific Ex- 
port Association operating under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act successfully handled more than 28,400,000 
bushels of wheat to the Orient in 1933-34. We have 
actually loosened up enough so that we are now exchang- 
ing some of our apples with France for some of her 
surplus feed wheat. But we fail to see sufficient evidence 
of ger ie to make the most of existing opportu- 
nities abroad. A defeatist attitude on the part of some 
AAA economists has been too obvious. 

New interest in exports is now evident in Washington. 
From this distance it looks to us like some of it is com- 
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ing from processors who think it a way to kill off proc- 
essing taxes. Tough going for = control program, we 
suspect, is chiefly responsible. ““Give me markets and | 
am willing to tear up this whole intolerable and insuffer- 
able thing called AAA. I don’t like it; I have been in 
favor of the AAA as an emergency measure but not as 
a permanent thing because it is repressing the produc- 
tion of wealth. It is repressing the production of the 
greatest factory in lowa—the hog factory.” Thus the 
press quotes lowa’s Democratic Senator Murphy. 

Events are piling up to indicate that the amendments 
asked by AAA will not be reported out of committee at 
least in their original form. The attempt by AAA t 
abandon livestock allotments in favor of control only 
feed grain died in the House and Senate committees. 

It is certain that hog men will soon tire of carrying 
the livestock adjustment burden alone. Cattlemen hay 
refused the processing tax. One lowa group voted again: t 
the tax, knowing that its negative vote meant a serio 
blow to AAA policy. Dairymen and sheepmen show n 
intention to join the hog producers in a processing tax 

A new plan looking to larger government powers in 
aiding exportation of farm surpluses and a correspond- 
ing withdrawal from control programs is gaining ground 
in Congress. It will combine something of the principles 
of the McNary-Haugen and export bounty plans. 

The present drift of affairs leads us to conclude that 
farmers should insist upon more export aid from the 
government. We do not agree with Mr. Wheatley that 
farmers have or will accept economic nationalism. 
Doubtless some form of control for a few crops should 
continue for a time, but we do not think that farmers 
will accept even voluntary control for five years, much 
less ten years, the time AAA thinks necessary to find us 
markets abroad. 

Farmers must also take a broader view of agricultural 
imports such as Argentine corn and Canadian hay. To 
clamor for sufficiently high tariffs to 
completely exclude such small im- 
ports in very unusual years will be 
decidedly bad judgment, we believe. 
We must import if we would export. 


SAFETY FIRST 
“FATHER was killed by our herd 


sire this winter and while trying to 
save him, I was so badly injured it 
was necessary to spend three months 
in bed.” This extract from a letter 
which we received today from an 
Ohio friend impresses the hazards of 
farming upon us once more. Care- 
lessness with supposedly safe ani- 
mals produces tragedies enough to 
fill one of these columns each month. 

Then there is the automobile! Ac- 
curate statistics show a frightful in- 
crease in fatal accidents on rural 
highways. We who have boys eager 
to step on the gas appreciate just 
how difficult a problem we are facing. 

No farm family is ever so prosper- 
ous that it can take chances on illness 
or disability thru accident. Let’s 
make a resolution that we will havea 
daily campaign for safety this summer 
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MANAGEMENT PRC 


By Robert Graham, D. V. M. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Viusiiaes: studies con- 
ducted 10 years ago showed that a 
high percentage of baby pigs (be- 
tween the ages of one and eight 
weeks, with an average of four 
weeks), treated with serum and virus 
and kept relatively free from para- 
sites and other diseases, retained 
their immunity to cholera until the 
animals were of market age. The plan 


of immunizing pigs at one month of 


age was adopted at that time in the 
University herd and has been fol- 
lowed since then with satisfactory 
results. The procedure was not urged 
or recommended, pending the treat- 
ment of a large number of pigs under 
a variety of conditions, but veteri- 
narians and swine producers were 
informed of the results on various 
OCC asions. 

Many veterinarians favor baby 
pig vaccination, while others do not 


especially recommend the procedure, 


notwithstanding that a majority of 
evidence shows vaccination is an econ- 
omy measure in swine population and 
that so-called “breaks” are not re- 
lated to the age at which pigs were 
vaccinated. In fact, baby pig immu- 
nization has been radually extended 
under practical aes conditions in 
the Cornbelt for the last ten years 


jority at one month of age. 


Successful hog raisers know about 
and fear plagues of cholera and ery- 
sipelas. What might be done about 
them and how is discussed below 


with results which confirm the origi- 
nal findings of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station re- 
garding the advantages of vaccinat- 
ing pigs at one month of age. 

Successful vaccination of pigs at 
any age involves the careful use of 
potent serum and virus, a correct 
diagnosis of swine diseases, and 
proper management. The differen- 
tial diagnosis of swine diseases re- 
quires the assistance of a competent 
veterinarian and in many instances 
obscure swine diseases require labo- 
ratory examinations to determine 
their true nature. 

Vaccination of healthy pigs at one 
month of age against cholera may 
reduce serum and virus bills approxi- 
mately one half. For example, a vet- 
erinarian recently vaccinated sixty 
baby pigs at one month of age. The 
dosage of serum was I§ cc. and | virus 
3 cc. for each pig. These pigs if vacci- 
nated following weaning would have 
been given 30 to 35 cc. of serum and 
2 cc. of virus. The virus dose was 
larger for the month-old pig but only 
one-half the amount. of serum was 
used. Labor in handling month old 
pigs is less. In order to do all the vac- 
cination at one time, it may be neces- 
sary to immunize pigs ranging from 
two to eight weeks old, with the ma- 
Pigs 
under one month of age should not 
be vaccinated for they are more lia- 


ble to shock and there may be dan- 
gerous leakage of serum from the 
needle wound. The latter can be over- 
come by intra-abdominal injection. 


Swine Erysipelas. Swine erysipelas has 
been recognized in the Gornbelt for 
many years as a non-fatal disease be- 
coming a general problem from time 
to time. First, as a mild skin disease 
of little or no economic significance, 
then as a chronic joint disease. More 
recently the occurrence in the United 
States of fatal swine erysipelas sug- 
gests that this disease may assume a 
malignant form which may even be 
confused with hog cholera. In Euro- 
pean countries a fatal type of the 
disease constitutes a problem of 
swine hygiene comparable to that of 
hog cholera in the United States. In 
Illinois and other Cornbelt states 
several acute outbreaks of swine 
erysipelas have been reported and 
innumerable cases of the chronic 
type, characterized by lameness and 
unthriftiness, have been recognized. 

Naturally, the appearance of a 
fatal type of swine erysipelas in the 
Cornbelt is unwelcome and a cause 
of concern to swine producers and 
veterinarians. What methods of at- 
tack shall be employed? Shall swine 
erysipelas be made a reportable dis- 
ease? Are the lessons learned by 
European hog raisers in controlling 
this disease by the double treatment 
applicable in [| Continued on page 54 
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The destiny of American agriculture rests upon the use to 


which today’s rural young people put their in-between years 


By F. E. Charles 


KANSAS S°ATE COLLEGD 


, oe belongs to youth. And if youth is smart, it 
may have tomorrow too! 

A ripplé of doubt and disapproval on the back row! 
Before it dies away, I repeat: tomorrow will be what 
the young men and women of today make it. It can 
bring to them greater opportunities than ever before 
economically, socially, and spiritually. 

Calamity howlers and dyed-in-the-wool pessimists 
discredit the chances of young people on the farm to- 
day. They always have. Sixty years ago the prairies 
were full of them, fit companions for grasshoppers and 
drought. But youthful optimists gave doubters the 
back seat then. Will they do the same in 1935? 

They already have. From New York to Oklahoma, 
from the Dakotas to Kentuc ky and beyond, the keen- 
est youth have taken a firm hold on the steering wheel. 
They refuse to sit and do nothing. 

I don’t forget the dark days; the jobs, farms, and 
fortunes that have been lost. Like European countries, 
we have had something of a revolution in our social 
structure, but the upheaval has been tempered with 
tolerance. Where Germany has its Brown Shirts, Rus- 
sia its Reds, and Italy its Black Shirts, America has 
vocational agriculture, the Boy Scouts, 4-H clubs, and 
Campfire Girls. 

That’s the difference. That is why tomorrow can be 
made to offer work, health, knowledge, and opportu- 
nity to the youth of America. If you don’t believe it, 
learn what thousands of them are doing. 

In the United States there are 13,500,000 rural youth 
in the age group 15 to 29. Seventy-five percent of them 
have had only an inadequate education. They are hun- 
gry for knowledge and social diversion. They want and 


need lessons on home beautification, conservation of 
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natural resources, health and sanitation, home mo 
ernization, record keeping, and music appreciation. 

There is the challenge. The youth who won’t face it 
is afraid. That cannot be denied. 

Why? Because in every Cornbelt state young men 
and women are facing it. Three large classes of rural 
young people are taking the lead in a crusade for bet- 
ter living: (1) Smith- Hughes students, (2) members of 
4-H clubs, and (3) groups of young men and women, 
18 to 30 years ol i, organized under various names, but 
whose final purpose is better rural life. For conven- 
ience, we call them the “‘older-youth” or “upper-age” 
groups. By any other name, their problem still exists. 


ACTIVITIES of the first two classes are generally 
known, since there are nearly a million youth in 4-H 
clubs and another million in vocational classwork. Two 
hundred thousand of the latter study vocational agri- 
culture in high schools, while another hundred thou- 
sand pursue vocational homemaking courses. The up- 
per-age class constitutes a new development in rural 
America. 

When I was a kid I fished and swam in White Rock 
Creek which runs across three counties in northern 
Kansas. Then it was full of water. Today it is full of 
mud. All over America it is the same. If all the soil that 
erodes annually from our fields and pastures were loaded 
into box cars, it would make a train stretching 37 times 
around the world at the equator. A necklace of soil- 
laden box cars—g25,000 miles long—for old Mother 
Earth! You cannot comprehend how big a pile of dirt 
that would make, nor hew much it represents in dollars 
and cents to the owners of the now ruined fields. 

But 4-H members of Leavenworth County, Kansas, 
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Along the scroll: The show ring; good cooks; Washington Camp; weav- 
ing; F. F. A.; rug making; the theater; judging winners; livestock project 


tackled the problem with a soil erosion demonstration, 
while in southern Kansas the Northeast Scott club in 
Bourbon County worked at the same problem by study- 
ing pasture improvement and preaching the gospel of 
soil management. In New York State idle land has be- 
come a burden. Each year 4-H clubs are planting from 
14 to 2 million trees. A member may get 1,000 trees 
free from the state and some members purchase more 
to extend their original plantations. In similar projects 
vocational agriculture students are studying woodlot 
planting and management. 

In one New York county, farm boys who are not in 
school are combining a conservation program with rifle 
shooting. Each group holds a weekly shoot and spends 
an hour at study. The program emphasizes soil conser- 
vation and land use, and next year will correlate these 
problems with each boy’s work on his home farm. 

\re you one of those young persons who think they 
have been denied an education? Forget it! We have 
much to learn about what constitutes education. This 
country is full of public libraries, bulging with books. 
If you are not close to one, you can have books sent 
to you. State schools will lend them. They also offer 

rrespondence courses. You can acquire knowledge 
from libraries, museums, the radio, and the press. High 
school teachers, county agents, and others will help 
you read your way to knowledge. You can learn as 
Abraham Lincoln did. 

Many young people are learning together. An upper- 
age group in Minnehaha County, South Dakota, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Eugene Swenson, combines recre- 


ation and study. This year handicraft is emphasized. 
And look at the subjects studied by Freya Twilight 
Club members in Turner County, South Dakota: Mod- 
ern History of Russia, History of Saint Valentine, re- 
ports on Alaska, Egypt, France, Denmark, China, and 
Japan. They, too, have had homecraft lessons, have 
reviewed books, and held parties and picnics for social 
diversion. Another Turner County group, sponsored 
by* Mrs. E. E. Costian and Mrs. Mabel Farrar, has 
emphasized recreation, especially folk dancing. In Bon 
Homme County they are studying the agricultural sit- 
uation as it affects the farm and their home life? They 
also study music, history, and dramatics. 


Ni INE of these South Dakota clubs is identified with 
other organizations, says H. M. Jones, state club lead- 

As individuals, of course, they do belong to farm 
organizations. North Dakota reports that they are 
increasing the percentage of the older age group which 
they are holding in club work. 

Iowa, five years ago, found that the age group—18 
to 25—was being neglected. Educators set about cor- 
recting the situation. Their foresight has been justified, 
for tod: ry lowa has young people’s forums, drama clubs, 
part-time vocational agriculture classes, and senior 4- H 
clubs. Besides many community groups, there are 50 
organized on a county basis. There are about a hun- 
dred evening and part-time groups. At Cresco and 
Manson there are outstanding part-time classes in ag- 
riculture. Cerro Gordo County has a significant young 
people’s forum. Young men be- [ Continued on page 49 
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DRAMATIZE YOUR DINNERS 


WITH 


Desssafs 


By Florence Packman 
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ONCE upon a time there was 4 
wonderful dish called Eve’s Pudding. 
So satisfying was it that tradition 
gives us in rimed couplets the secrets 
of its making and concludes with: 
“|... Eve made this pudding so won 
derous nice 
That Adam cried out, “Pray give 
me a slice!” 
Now it would seem that Adam set 
a precedent w hen he cried for des- 
sert. Certainly the clamor still goes 
up for the sweet finish to the meal, 
even at this distant day. 
In May, when eggs are plenteous, 
we turn gladly to desserts which 
make bold use of eggs. Soufflés, Cus- 











tards, sponges, and creamy puddings 
me into their own in springtime. 
t desserts, too, take on new im- 
tance as winter retires. Now is the 
to make your remaining home- 

1 fruit count to the utmost. 
mpotes, or fruits prepared in 
are essentially French. In- 
compotes are much oftener 
not found on French tables as 
rt. Compotes have a dual per- 
ity, as it were. They may be 
r the lowly stewed fruit or the 
sophisticated compotes with 
Havorings cooked into the syrup. 
aking a compote, use a rather 
syrup. Lay the prepared fruit 
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in the syrup and cook gently for 
about fifteen minutes, being careful 
that the fruit does not lose its shape. 

Compote Macedoine is unusually 
good. To make it, strain the syrups 
trom several kinds of canned fruits 
into separate saucepans. Add sugar 
as desired (about one-third cupful) 
and cook until syrup is slightly thick. 
Lay the fruit carefully in the syrup 
and poach for about three minutes. 
When cold, arrange some of each fruit 
and its syrup in individual serving 
dishes. A delicious compote of this 
type consists of red cherries in rasp- 
berry syrup, peaches, and apricots. 
And surely Nature must have hoped 


15 
that peaches and red raspberries 
would be served together often. Try 
them in a compote made by poach- 
ing the peaches in a syrup and serv- 
ing them icy cold with aeraspberry 
purée enlivened with lemon juice. 
Interesting changes may be rung on 
compotes by poaching the fruit in a 
fruit purée instead of a sugar syrup. 
Anacot Compote is made by cooking 
halved bananas for about fifteen 
minutes in a sweetened purée of 
canned apricots. 

In the company of fine desserts 
none takes a more gracious bow than 
the proud soufflé. Bear in mind two 
special points if you would know the 
soufHé at its best. First, beat the egg 
yolks until they are very thick and 
lemon-colored, fold the stifly beaten 
egg whites into the souffié mixture 
gently; the soufflé can be light only 
as you introduce plenty of air during 
the mixing. 

Second, bake the souffié at a rather 
high temperature as the French do, 
rather than at a low heat as is cus- 
tomary in our country. This quick 
baking gives a crusty top and a soft 
almost runny interior rather than 
the firm texture characteristic of the 
slow-baked souffié. And remember— 
serve a hot soufflé a¢ once. It is the 
nature of a perfect soufflé to “‘sit 
down” as the little boy said. 

Mottled Chocolate Soufflé is beau- 
tifully marbled with chocolate and 
vanilla mixtures. Served with a fluffy 
chocolate sauce or with whipped 
cream, it is indeed a queen of desserts. 


Mottled Chocolate Souffle 


3 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 

3 tablespoonfuls of 
flour 

1 cupful of milk, 
scalded 

4 eggs, separated 


4 cupful of sugar 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
l square unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 
melted 
14 teaspoonful of va 
nilla 
Melt butter, add flour, and blend. 
Pour on milk gradually while stirring 
constantly. Cook over hot water un- 
til thickened. Beat egg yolks until 
thick and lemon-colored, add sugar 
and salt, and beat well. Pour on hot 
mixture gradually and cool; then 
fold in stiffly beaten egg whites and 
vanilla. To one part, add chocolate. 
Put mixtures by alternate spoonfuls 
in greased casserole and bake in a 
hot oven (400°F.) 25 to 30 minutes. 
Serve with Chocolate Cream Sauce 
or whipped cream. Serves 6 to 8. 


Chocolate Cream Sauce 


3 tablespoonfuls of 


water 


1 square unsweet 
ened chocolate ‘ . 
cut in pieces 4 cupful of cream 

14 cupful of sugar whipped 

Few grains of salt 
Place chocolate, sugar, salt, and 

water in a saucepan and heat over a 

low fire. Stir until blended and slight- 

ly thickened. Remove from the fire 
and cool. Beat and fold into whipped 
cream. 

As soon as the rhubarb thrusts its 
first rosy stalks above the ground, 

you will want [| Continued on page 42 
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Phoenix. 


Bird 


By H. L. EDSALL 


| WAS pacing nervously up and 
down the sandy lake shore at the old 
Vermillion River lumbering head- 
quarters when Billy Ryan came over 
to the launch with the new guest, J. 
T. Courtlandt. It was certainly un- 
wise to let Billy know that we were 
acquainted, Courtlandt and I, and 
so we shook hands quite as if we had 
never met before. 

I was saddened to see him there at 
last, biting down upon his Pitts- 
burgh cheroot, standing solidly in 
the sand, his legs wide apart, the 
same pouchy, worn look under the 
formidable gray eyes, the same un- 
compromising, wide jaw. His cold 
glance, apparently so unobservant, 
yet so furtively aware at all times, 
had the familiar heartless and mo- 
rose little gleam as he spoke to me 

“Glad to know you, Professor 
Erickson.” Long ago I had taught 
geology in a little Utah college; 
Courtlandt always stressed the title 
ironically. 

Billy turned to me, “I told Mr 
Courtlandt I’d be busy around camp 
for the first week in July. Maybe you 
two will enjoy going on fishing trips 
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THE LEGEND OF THE PHOENIX 


The age-old legend of the Phoenix 
is a fascinating one. It first ap- 
pears in writings of the fifth cen- 
tury B.C. and has lived to our day 
as a symbol of immortality. Only 
one Phoenix existed at a time and 
at the end of its life span (often 
72,000 years) it was credited with 
setting fire to its nest of dry spice 
twigs and perishing within. From 
the ashes arose .another Phoenix. 


together.”’ And Billy, after a dubious 
glance at both of us, excused him- 
self and hurried down the dock to 
unload supplies. 

Courtlandt thrust his hands into 
his pockets and looked up at me. 
“Why the fishy eye, Erickson? Have 
you brought me up here on a wild- 
goose chase?” 

“Oh, it’s too raw,” I said, and let 
it go at that. 

“You’re still chief assayer for the 
Argus Smelting Company, eh? Are 
you still working for me? Or is it 4 
doublecross, eh?” 

[ laughed, but he had me on the 
hip. I was not my own man, and! 
owed him money. I could scarcely 
afford the luxury of a conscience. 

“IT still work for you,” I said 
“That isn’t the point.” 

‘““You’ve had a swell vacation at 
my expense. I sent you up here t 
confirm a rumor and to keep your 
mouth shut. You’ve had three 
months to check the ledge and un- 
derlie on Ryan’s land. Is the gold 
there, or isn’t it? Come, make up 
your mind!” 

I did not expect him to under 
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stand. ““Thgy’re happy people,” I 
said. “They won’t sell. 
what you'll do when you find that 
out—because they won’t sell. 
That’s what’s w rong with me. Sounds 
foolish, but sometimes I want to tell 
Alise and Billy Ryan about the gold- 
quartz back by Snowshoe Rock. And 

ll them not to sell out to you or 
nybody else—for less than half a 
ullion on the nail.” 

He stared at me. “What the hell 
do the Ryans mean to you? Or is it 
the lovely Alise Ryan?” And he 
laughed contemptuously. 

‘They’re happy, and happiness is 
such a rare and precious thing, 

‘tlandt, that—”’ I stopped, feel- 
like a fool. “If you offer too 
h, theyll smell a rat anyway.” 
silly joined us again and Court- 
said to him with an unconvinc- 
rumble of laughter, ‘‘Professor 
kson was telling me yau love 
little place.” 
ily stood there in his laced 
boots, his heavy mackinaw shirt 
open at the neck, hair slightly gray, 
a — look in his blue eyes. 
You bet I do,” he said with a 


I’m afraid of 


“| struck him full in the mouth, and he stag- 
gered to his knees. For Courtlandt threatened 
to destroy my belief in happiness itself.” 


shrewd glance at the big fellow. 7 
built it by hand, Courtlandt.’ He 
turned to the launch. “And that 
means—just in case you don’t know 
it—that I wouldn’t sell, or trade you 
even, not if you offered me the whole 
of Central Park South in exchange.” 

Courtlandt winked at me and 
laughed again. “‘Oh, come,” he pro- 
tested, “‘you can’t mean to refuse 
good money and keep Mrs. Ryan in 
a wilderness all her life.” 


BILLy grinned and began to store 
supplies in the launch. 


“Can you?” Courtlandt insisted, 
climbing carefully into the launch. 
He had never learned to swim, and 
he sat down with great care and 
much clutching of the launch. 

“Wait, till you see her—and the 
youngster,” said Billy Ryan, smiling 
to himself as he began to prime the 
engine. 

Courtlandt grunted and offered 
me a cigar. ‘Did you ever see such a 
self-satisfied man?” he asked in a 
tone obviously meant to be over- 
heard by Billy, and there was a sar- 
donic droop to his thick, beefy lips. 


“He’s the only really happy man 
I’ve ever met—if that’s what you 
mean.” 

It was a fatuous thing to say, of 
course; but Courtlandt looked at me 
closely, and there was an astonish- 
ing gleam of reckless and _ bitter 
mockery in his eyes, then an intense 
expression of cunning or avarice. 

“What you don’t know, Erickson,’ 
he seemed to be saying, ““won’t hurt 
you!” 

As we came thru the N 
Billy leaned forward in the 
waiting almost hungrily for his first 
glimpse of Bonnieview. He seemed 
to smile all over as he waved his pipe 
toward his home. “Five hundred 
acres and land poor,” he said. He 
turned to Courtlandt, his small wiry 
body braced like a dog at point. 

“Look at that,” he said, including 
both of us with quick turns of his 
head. “Look at that! Wasn’t it 
worth it, huh? Wasn’t it? I sunk 
every cent. Four years working on 
it, for Alise. I’ve hunted and fished 
all over North America. I’m forty 
now, and there just isn’t another 
place in the w hole, wide world I’d 
want to call home!” 

I had seen it many times during 
the past three months, but my 
breath caught involuntarily. Cliffs 
of tall pine and fragrant cedar and 
gleaming, scattered birchwood made 
North Bay seem like a tiny fiord 
opening out ahead of us. And domi- 
nating the cleared low mound at the 
far end, like an uprearing crag in 
midocean and taller than the lone 
spruce near the water’s edge, loomed 
the black gabled log structure of 
Main Camp, with its trim compan- 
ion, Cedar Cottage, nestled to the 
left of it. 

Courtlandt studied the place cold- 
ly—as if he had come to buy it, as 
if he would not warm to it. His eyes 
dwelt upon the fleet of canoes and 
motorboats which bobbed in the 
water near the boathouse, or rested 
keel upward, gleaming with new 
paint along the shore. 

“That little cabin 
camp,” said Billy, “you can share 
with Erickson, Courtlandt. Hand- 
picked logs. Culled from all the cedar 
swamps within twelve miles. What I 
left aren’t worth getting out.” 

Courtlandt interrupted him, 
speaking in a [| Continued on page 24 
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For the Ten-Minute 


Flower Garden 


In a contest with sun and soil these peren- 
nials will prove themselves winners to the 
farm gardener who hasn't time to putter 


By Victor H. Ries, University of Ohio 


y NAME-—hardy perennials— 
is not always an honest one unless 
we select our perennials for hardi- 
ness and endurance. For after all, it 
is an endurance contest for the plant 
under the conditions you have given 
it in the garden, especially if you can’t 
spend time away from farm manage- 
ment to putter. Some perennials have 
far more of this ability to withstand 
our garden conditions than others. 

On the other hand, by spending a 
few minutes every day—or week— 


improving these conditions un- 
der which we are growing our 
plants, we can enable many of 
them to win this contest. 

Since most perennial flowers 
do better with a full quota of 
sunlight, you will get better re- 
sults if your flower border be in 
full sun rather than partial shade. 

If your soil is not of the best 
it will pay to prepare it well be- 
fore planting by spading deeply 
and thoroly incorporating rotted 
manure to a depth of Io or 12 
inches. This will need replenish- 
ing from year to year by a light 
mulch of rotted manure or a top 
dressing of a complete commer- 
cial fertilizer. 

Occasionally we find even our 
hardiest perennials cannot survive 
the summer heat and drought. 
This can be overcome to some ex- 
tent by the use of an inch or two- 
inch mulch of rotted straw, 
rotted manure, peatmoss, leaf- 
mold, or clover chaff. If new 
straw is used, it should be sup- 
plemented with a light applica- 
tion of a commercial fertilizer 
containing nitrogen or of rotted 
manure to counteract the starva- 


To the left, columbine, and below, Carpath- 
ian Harebell, fine for the naturalistic garden 


.. 
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The complete garden needs both the gail- 
lardias and the splendid Delphiniums above 


tion caused by the decay of the 
straw. The bacteria which decom. 
pose the straw take much of the 
nitrogen away from the plants 
while doing so. 

Some perennials are especiall) 
adapted to withstand dry sum- 
mers—those with long deep roots 
or those more or less dormant dur- 
ing the summer. Deep rooted per 
ennials include orange milkweed, 
babysbreath, lupine, and Baptisia. 
Those dormant during the sum 
mer are the German iris and Ori 
ental poppy. Another plant ideally 
suited to a dry season is the pink 
Valerian or Centranthus. It was 
born and | Continued on page 44 





























EVER before has any car, so big 
and fast—so luxurious and pow- 
erful—been able to compete in running 
costs with the lowest-priced cars. 
Now Dodge does it—and wins! 

With brilliant new ranges of speed 
and power—85 satin-smooth miles per 
hour—the Dodge “Red Ram” engine 
gives you 3 to 5 more miles per gal- 
lon of gas than thesmall, lowest-priced, 
competitive makes. It makes possible 
—and owners are getting—amazing 
economy on oil, too! 

But economy is only one of the 
wonders in this sturdy Dodge. New 
conceptions of style and comfort are 
expressed in the 95 basic advance- 
ments that Dodge gives you. 

The “Airglide Ride” is brand new. 
It is almost magic in its comfort. Step- 
ping ahead, Dodge engineers solved 
the long sought combination of equal- 
ized four-wheel weight distribution, 


ee DODGE=2 645 


DELIVERS NOW FOR JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


with super-flexible springs and a sway- 
eliminating ride “Levelator” that gives 
undreamed-of riding ease and roada- 
bility. Grooved in its path, the car 
holds an even keel, skims over rough 
going, takes curves in safety, even at 
higher speeds. 

Then Dodge gives you perfected, 
dual-cylinder hydraulic brakes, pio- 
neered many years ago— fully equal- 
ized, safe, sure, positive. And Dodge 
safety all-steel, time-tested bodies have 
already proved their protection and 
stability in the hands of millions of 
owners. Others may talk safety, but 
have your Dodge dealer explain the 
difference between so-called “steel” 
bodies and the Dodge SAFETY all-steel 
body. 

Only the genius of a manufacturing 
organization such as Dodge — with 
such complete facilities, with 20 years 
of experience in building over three 
million fine vehicles—could create such 
astounding dollar-for-dollar value! 
DODGE DIVISION —CHRYSLER MOTORS 
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New- Value Dodge Sedan (2-door) now only 
$690*— Touring Sedan (2-door) with built- 
in trunk, as illustrated, now only $715* 





“In this 1935 Dodge, there is real big-car 
luxury and performance—yet less paid 
for gas and oil than in lower-priced 
cears.”" Dr. Donald L. Davison, Clinton, 
New Jersey. 











“We have two cars—a new Dodge and 
a last year's model of a lower-priced car. 
But it’s mostly the Dodge that we use 
because it costs at least 20% less to 
operate.” Hazel Adams, Chicago, III. 





“Drove 4,497 miles in my new Dodge, 
at touring speed throughout. Tempera- 
tures varied from 4 below zero to 85 
above. Gasoline mileage of 20.03 miles 
per gallon,”"—Donald Smith, Seattle. 





NEW-VALUE DODGE: Coupe $645, 2- 
door Sedan $690, Rumble Seat Coupe $710, 
Touring Sedan (2-door, with built-in trunk) 
$715, Sedan $735, Touring Sedan (4-door, 
with built-in trunk) $760. 

factory, Detroit, subject to change without 
notice. Special equipment extra. Time pay- 
ments to fit your budget. Ask for the official 
Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


All prices f. o. b. 
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temperature at which the milk or crean 
held. Of these, all are important, but tem. 
perature has been stressed much more 
frequently than the others. Personally, 
place the number of bacteria which get 
into the milk as more important in deter. 


mining the quality of dairy products thar 

the period of holding and the temperatu 

TH RU THE MICROSCOPE But let’s take a look thru that mic: 
3 scope: Bacteria are simply very tiny plants 

—as much smaller than the tiniest mi 
tard seed as the mustard seed is smaller | 
than the giant redwoods which grow « 
west. They don’t look like plants. To | 
gin with they aren’t green because th 
never receive the rays of the sun; and they pr 
have no roots, or leaves. Some look lik 
bits of slender, broken plant stems whil 
the milk-souring bacteria are like littl pe 
balls strung together to form a string of 
beads. Of course, without this lense which 
has brought them up 1,475 times in size, sa 


o> | = 


We view thru power- 
ful lenses the tiny 
bacteria or plants that 
sometimes rob your 
4 cream check by spoil-_ 
age . . and find they 


are easily controlled 


ge 


sh 


di 


we'd never guess they were there y] 
Like other plants, there are many differ- I 
By E. C. McCulloch ent kinds of bacteria, most of which ar hs 
SUPERVISOR OF MILK CONTROL, @F. LOUE harmless to animal life (some may even | It 
beneficial). Milk can never be free of . 
3 bacteria. A few are poisonous and may ye 
cause death, just as a few of the larger ar 
plants are poisonous when taken into our 2 
OST of the produc- bodies by being eaten. in 
ers of milk and cream to- Just as the mustard seed grows much or 
; day, if asked whether they more rapidly than the giant trees which are 
were keeping their farms thousands of years old, so bacteria grow th 


much more rapidly than any plant which 
can be seen without the aid of a micro- 
scope. Under proper conditions, the ordi- 
nary milk-souring bacteria will double in 
size and then split into two individuals in 
about twenty minutes. In an hour this 
would give eight; in two hours sixty-four; N 
and in four hours over four thousand bacteria. 


and equipment clean, would 
either look surprised and 
a hurt—or forget their man- 
ners and poke the ques- 
tioner in the eye. 

And why not? They’ve 
seen the wisdom, personal 
and public, in cooperating 
with the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new and high-pow- 
ered campaign for better 


AT THE end of eight hours, there could 


be over sixteen million descendants of that 


dairy products. Many of original bacterium, which is what we call Fe 
them had been waging cam- one of these little plants. (Two or more are 
paigns of their own for called bacteria.) Not all bacteria multiply be 


that fast, however, and some will not even 
grow in milk—just as some plants will not 
grow in acid soil while others will. Pp 

The bacteria which grow the most rap- 


years anyway. If there is 
any foreign material ap- 
pearing in their products, 
they want to know about it! 


ul 


All right, I’m ready to idly in milk are the kind which live in milk we 
duck: Their milk and cream pails, strainers, and cans. The reason that a 
are the hunting grounds these particular bacteria are found in these Ir 
for hundreds, no thousands, locations is that they live and multipl) 
of bacteria. These tiny where milk and milk products have been pe 
plants must be brought up handled. While even a perfectly smooth Ir 
over a thousand times pail will harbor thousands of bacteria, an | 
with powerful miscroscope open seam affords a hiding place for many SC 


millions! Oh yes, they’re there all right 
Just pour some fresh milk in that pail and 
give em a little time to work. You'll be 
surprised, and so will the creamery. 
Fortunately, the control of these tiny 
plants is not based upon the installation of 
fancy and expensive equipment. I regret 
the tendency of officials to appraise ‘the 
quality of dairy products by the score of 
the physical equipment on the producer's 
farm. After studying various ways of con 
trolling bacteria [| Continued on page 40 


lenses before the human 
eye can really spy upon 
them—but they’re right on 
the job of souring milk. 
Now the quality of milk 
and cream (taking it for 
granted that they’re up to 
standard and free of dis- 
ease germs and foreign mat- 
ter) depends entirely upon 
the bacteria present, and 
this in turn depends upon 
three things: the kind and 
the number of bacteria 
which get into the milk; 
the length of time the milk 
or cream is held; and the 





Milk-souring bacteria look like little balls 
threaded together to make a string of beads 
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‘| A Good Truck Is 


ut Ly your own everyday work, a 
good truck can help you to develop 
profitable routes and to make quick 





‘le shipments of livestock, grain, eggs, 
tle poultry, fruit, milk, vegetables, etc., 
ry direct to the best markets. It can 
ich 
ze. save you valuable time when sup- 

plies, feed, fertilizer, etc., have to be 
Cr- 
ire hauled during your busy seasons. 
be It can save you money by enabling 
ay you to go where the best bargains 
er are when you buy. It can be useful 
ur ss 

in hundreds of ways right at home 
ch on the farm. It can pinch-hit for 
ire 
= the family car on many occasions. 
ch 
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Here is a handy farm truck—the Half-Ton Model C-1 with cab and pick-up body. 


1; | Make Sure Your Truck Is A Good Truck... 





For thirty years International Harvester has 
ly been known as builder of quality trucks. An 


unusual combination of fine engineering, 


precise manufacture, and wide knowledge of 


fi what farm trucks have to do has resulted in 
at a line of trucks that suit farmers to a “T”. 
International Trucks have proved by their 
n performance that every dollar invested in 
International Harvester quality is a dollar 
y soundly invested. Now International Harves- 


OWN AN INTERNATIONAL 


ter gives you true International Truck qual- 
ity at remarkably low prices. Now there is no 
reason why any farmer who needs a truck 
should be satisfied with less than these fine 
trucks can give him. A few of the new In- 
ternational Trucks are shown on this page. 
You can see these trucks in the nearby 
dealer’s showroom or at any Company-owned 
branch. Sizes range from '-ton to 10-ton. 


Further information will be sent on request. 


d INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Me OF AMERICA 
606 S. Michigan Ave. Racerpevecedd Chicago, Illinois 
ly The streamlined International Trucks shown below are, left to right: 1/4 to 2-ton Model C-35 with cab and grain body; 1-ton 
f Model C-1 with canopy-top express body; Model C-1 station wagon; and 2 to 3-ton Model C-40 with cab and stock rack. 
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THERE is much in favor of the 
tailored garment for summer 
wear. It is easy to make and that 
in itself is enough to please any 
home sewer. It is simple in de- 
sign, launders and presses in a 
flash, and is slick to get into. But 
more than anything else tailored 
clothes are smart, and that’s 
the true test. §277¢ presents it- 
self as a true summer favorite. 
Can you imagine one place where 
it would not be accepted with 
the highest praise? No, neither 
can I. In striped linen, cotton 
print, or your choice summer 
wash silk, it would flatter any fig- 
gure. Going or coming it is a 
charm! The side buttoning in the 
back gives it a different and smart 


Tailored and [rue 


finish. This is designed for sizes 
12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 requires 
3% yards of 36-inch material. 
Still in the tailored class yet a 
bit relieved from the strictly 
sport just described is S92g6. A 
softer type of material would be 
lovely for this, since it has the 
yoke and sleeve combination for 
the blouse in the back. This 
makes a dress for young girls, 
only. Their figures are just right 
for the oval line where the skirt 
joins the body with the belt but- 
toning on the sides in front. Soft 
linens, tissue ginghams, voiles, 
batistes, and the more delicate 
fabrics should be chosen for this 
triumph. | Continued on page 39 
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Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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The New Standard Sedan, $550 


The 1935 New Standard Chevrolet brings you all of the 
following advantages: Body by Fisher (with Fisher 
Ventilation System)... Improved Master Blue-Flame 
Engine . . . Pressure-Stream Oiling . . . Extra-Rugged 
X-Frame ... Weatherproof Cable-Controlled Brakes. 


‘465 


AND UP 


List price of New Standard Roadster at 
Flint, Mich., $465. With bumpers, spare 
tire and tire lock, the list price is $20 
additional. Prices quoted in this advertise- 
ment are list at Flint, Mich., and are 
subject to change without notice. 





The Master De Luxe Coach, $580 


The Master De Luxe Chevrolet is the only car that 
brings you all of these quality features: Turret-Top 
Body by Fisher (with Fisher Ventilation System) ... 
Improved Knee-Action Ride ... Blue-Flame Valve-in- 
Head Engine with Pressure-Stream Oiling . . . Weather- 
proof Cable-Controlled Brakes . .. Shock-Proof Steering. 


$ List price of Master De Luxe Coupe at 
Flint, Michigan, $560. With bumpers, 

spare tire and tire lock, the list price is 

$25.00 additional. Prices quoted in this 


advertisement are list at Flint, Mich., and 
AND UP are subject to change without notice. Knee- 
Action optional at $20.00 extra. 


CHEVROLE 


CHOOSE CHEVROLET FOR QUALITY AT 











tl 








Everybody 


wants economy ... 
and here it is...in cars that are 
designed to please everybody 






—— Choose your 1935 car solely on 
/ CHEVROLET, its ability to operate eco- 

— nomically—or select it on its 
performance, comfort and dependability values. Choose by 
either method—and you'll find the satisfactory answer in 
the New Standard Chevrolet. At the world’s lowest price 
for a Six, you’ll get the finest performing Chevrolet, as well 
as the most economical Chevrolet ever built ... a powerful 
car with trigger-quick getaway, smooth highway speed, and 
efficient, cable-controlled braking. This exceptional per- 
formance will be long-lived, too—for the New Standard is 
an extra-rugged car. It is precision engineered to be com- 
pletely dependable and to give long life under severe usage. 
The desirable advantages of quality manufacture are evi- 
dent in every part of chassis and body. Any way you 
judge, the New Standard Chevrolet will amaze you with its 
extra values. Inspect a New Standard today—see why 
thousands of motorists have already chosen this Chevrolet 
for quality at low cost. 






CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. 
A General Motors Value 








LOW COST 
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Phoenix Bird 


tone of malice. “How about fire, eh? 
Close to the bush, you are. Got a pump?” 
How like Courtlandt to find a weak- 
ness, I thought! And Billy felt it keenly. 
He knocked out his pipe, the ash hissing 
as it fell into the lake. “Fire rangers 
have,” he said. “Had several bad sea- 
sons lately, and I can’t afford a fire- 
pump just yet. I’ve brushed out all 
around the place, tho. Woodpiles are 
the only danger.” His voice held a cer- 
tain proud gaiety once more. “I’ve fifty 
cords of birch and white pine for the 
winter,” he said proudly. ““How’s that?” 


A CHILD could see that Bonnieview 
meant something incalculable in Billy’s 
scheme of values. He bristled at the 
slightest threat to it. And Courtlandt 
was gaining nothing by pretending to be 
unimpressed by Bonnieview. I caught 
his eye and frowned warningly. 

“Well,” he said reluctantly, “I hand it 
to you. It looks pretty good, old man. 
I’ d like to have Bonnieview myself.” 

“Plenty of people would,” said Billy, 
very dryly. 

At that moment Alise 
Ryan came out onto the 
enormous log porch of main 
camp and waved to us. She 
was a graceful and mature 
woman under thirty, very 
appealing and feminine as 
she walked toward us, one 
hand in the pocket of the 
sturdy Bedford cords she 
was wearing, her blue blouse 
with the white scarf about it 
making her look astonish- 
ingly like a confiding young 
girl in her teens. When she 
came down to the lake shore 
to meet us, a quick warmth 
and friendliness leaped to 
her eyes and lips. 

“How nice of you to come 
and see us!” she said to 
Courtlandt. 

“You see—I couldn’t keep away,” he 
returned, his eyes alight with a most 
lively, if calculating interest. 

“Even after our cold letters, fending 
you off from wanting to buy Bonnieview 
on the strength of tourists’ snapshots?” 

“Ah,” he said very nicely, “but I’m in 
love with it now.” And he held her eyes. 

“Let me show you Cedar Cottage,’ 
said Billy, moving away. 

That night James Courtlandt did his 
best to make himself agreeable to Alise. 
He insisted upon seeing the ceremony of 
putting David to bed, and he succeeded 
in making the baby laugh. 

He had certain social gifts, a delib- 
erate and true-seeming urbanity when 
he chose, and at dinner he encouraged 
Billy’s enthusiasms, listened. with ab- 
sorbed attention, and praised the camp 
extravagantly. 

At the same time he paid Alise Ryan 
skillful little compliments direct and in- 
direct; they fell short of flattery, and 
they were damned insidious. It was 
scarcely noticeable that everything 
Courtlandt said to her was calculated to 
make her feel that she was wasting her 
life away in a wilderness as the wife of a 
petty summer-camp owner, far away 
from gracious living. Billy had the wit 
to perceive what was going on, and | 
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noticed that his generosity was being 
taxed to the utmost. 

Finally Courtlandt asked her, “Don’t 
you ever have a pang for all the things 
in the gay old world that you’ve given 
up? Come, confess! Life here is idyllic I 
daresay, but—but—tell me some of the 
buts, so I won’t feel so forlorn when | 
leave paradise.” 

She laughed and hesitated, suddenly 
shy. It was obviously a difficult matter 
to put some things into words. “Why— 
we're a little world to ourselves,” she 
said, with an affectionate glance at Billy. 
“Ww hy should I miss anything? We have 
our big sweet woods to go ‘bumming’ 
thru. We have our boats, and our two 
splendid dogs, our roaring fireplaces, our 
lamplight and books and music in the 
winter, and all the friends who care to 
visit us. And so many of them do! You’d 
be amazed! (I was not amazed.) I can 
still dress for dinner—if I want to! And 
try my darndest to shoot a partridge— 
if I want to!” 


“You tempt me,” said Courtlandt, 


with a very skillful imitation of a sigh. 

“Tempt you? How?” 

“To buy this place,” he said. “I'd 
give you many times what it cost you— 
I’m in dead earnest about it.” 

“Not a chance!” said Billy. 

I caught Courtlandt’s eye, roving and 
cold while he waited for Alise to say 
something. Finally he looked at her and 
nodded as if surrendering to the inevit- 
able. ““That’s because you are happy 
here,” he said, meeting my glance im- 
perturbably. “And happiness is such a 
rare and precious thing— 

Alise leaned toward him impulsively. 
“You do understand why we won’t sell, 
don’t you?” 

“Perhaps when you are tired of it,’ 
said Courtlandt, “‘you will name a figure. 
Perhaps when Bonnieview has ceased to 
mean—when the illusion of its value is 
gone—” 

“Oh, now you’re being very cruel!” 

“Or very wise,” he said. 

“Perhaps,” she replied, 
him with marked coldness. 

None the less, Courtlandt was self- 
satisfied that night in Cedar Cabin when 
he read my report and studied the 
gangue and crushed quartz thru a large 
magnifying glass. ““You know your stuff, 
Erickson,” he said, pocketing the pill 
of retorted gold I had extracted from 


looking at 


| Continued from page 17 


an amalgam some days before. “It’s 
million-dollar lode! Tomorrow I'll g 
back country for a look.” 

“You'll never buy it for a song,” 
said. 

He studied me furtively. “Erickson, 
he whispered, “‘it’ll take what little cay 
tal I have left to work the damned thing 
properly. I’ve got to buy for a song!” 

He seemed a trifle breathless and ex 
cited, but after two or three days of ex 
ploration, sometimes with me as a guick 
and sometimes alone, he came to me at 
the lake shore one morning and sai 
casually: 

“Guess you’re right. Ryan’s touchy 
Won’t name any figure. I’m afraid to g 
too damned high, or I queer it.’ 

“W hy not tell him, then?” 

“He’d never even give me a chance t 
get in on the ground! He doesn’t lik« 
me—lI got off wrong from the start. No. 
I’ll stick around and wait for a break. 
What do you say to a little fishing?” 

The day was slightly overcast, and the 
bass and pickerel appeared to be raven- 

ous. We went in swimming 
afterward, while Courtlandt 
hurled sticks for the dogs t 
chase. We had rather a gay 
time of it with Alise and 
Billy, tho it struck me as 
strange that Courtlandt 
should forget business so 
readily. He was too good- 
natured in a cold way, too 
warily pleased with himself. 
And what the devil had he 
meant by saying he would 
wait for a break?” Court- 
landt, of all men I have 
known, was no fatalist! 

His mood was unchanged 
the following day when Billy 
invited us to make a little 
tour of the lake by launch, 
winding up at the Four Mile 
for mail and supplies. Court- 

landt seemed glad to come for fun. 

In the afternoon as we headed home- 
ward across the lake, I tried to light my 
pipe before settling down for a peaceful 
journey. We were abreast of Doc 
Frank’s island; a fresh wind was blow 
ing, and Courtlandt chaffed me lazily 
for having to crouch down behind the 
launch bulwarks to light my pipe. 

Billy was standing at the wheel in the 
bow, back to us, and I heard him mut- 
ter, ‘“Wind’s west.” His voice was rather 
strange, and he was staring a little to the 
left of the bow across the stretch of 
whitecaps on the lake. Then he tapped 
out his pipe thoughtfully, flung the ashes 
to the wind, and turned round to us. 


SMOKE back by North Lake,” he 


said briefly, resuming his position. 


I saw nothing but a tiny curling 
thread that might have been smoke or 
mist, so tenuous that as I strained my 
eyes to make sure of it, it seemed to dis- 
solve and vanish. I looked at Billy again. 
He was puffing nervously at an empty 
pipe, biting the stem, staring before him. 
Altho it was just past noon and the 
wind was not cold, I had a distinct chill. 
North Lake was directly west of Bonnie- 
view, half way to Mountain Lake, just 
beyond Snowshoe Rock, and less than 
three miles inland. [| Continued on page 66 
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| ITS A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
KIND OF SUMMER OIL 


| 


. Lasts far Longer 
than any other oil you 
ever used before 

































RIVE 1,000 MILEs with this new 

D Summer Mobiloil—and you'll 

x. say, “I can’t afford to use any- 
thing else.” 


- Use it all Summer... next Fall 
g your engine will be more like new 


than you'd believe possible! 


) Amazing facts. But behind 
d them, there’s an amazing refining 
. discovery . . . Socony-Vacuum’s 
, Clearosol Process! 
- Here’s what this famous process 
does. For the first time, it thor- 
: oughly cleanses crude oils of im- 
j purities. Takes out muck that 
deadens your engine . . . unstable 
e carbon- and gum-forming ele- 
ments that cause repairs. 
y Why take less? Change to this 
. new Summer Mobiloil now. Stop 


at the Sign of the Red Gargoyle 
or the Flying Red Horse. 
SOCONY- VACUUM OILCOMPANY, INC. 


t ; 

**YOUR CRANKCASE STAYS FULL...when 
you fill it with this new Summer 
Mobiloil.”’ Exhaustive tests tell why. 
This new Mobiloil shows 98% resistance 
to consumption. Compare this with 
88% for the other leading oil tested. 


obiloil * 


AT THE SIGN OF THE FLYING RED HORSE pe tne, 
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SAVE ON TRUCK AND 


TRACTOR OILS 


IMPORTANT NEWS for oper- 
ators of heavy-duty farm 
motors! Now get Sovac 
Tractor Oil—made by the 
same Clearosol Process as 
the new Mobiloil—for your 
truck or tractor...ata real 
farm price! See the near- 
est Mobiloil dealer now. 





MOBILGREASE SAVES WEAR 


AND REPAIRS! Special all- 
purpose farm grease. 
Won't break down, wash 
out, squeeze out or harden. 
America’s fastest - selling 
super-grease. Get it now 
at your Mobiloil dealer's. 
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Watch when shopping! The same 
amount of money buys both 


jf SEE a customer analyze, scrutinize and criticize 
furniture when planning to make a purchase is noth- 
ing new. But to see a furniture dealer before a storeful 
of customers frankly point out good and bad points in 
merchandise he has in stock makes a real story. And 
it happens that such a story is true since I saw this 
very thing happen recently. 

The occasion was a class of homemakers, both town 
and country, having a lesson on home furnishing un- 
der the supervision of the vocational education de- 
partment of lowa State College. The place was Story 
City and the dealer was Mr. Lester Henderson. When 
the instructor of the group called to see if this mer- 
chant would loan furniture for illustrative purposes 
he not only invited them to come to his store for the 
meeting but said he would contribute to the program. 
As a result he staged a splendid demonstration on 
what is to be found in furniture. By tearing apart 
chairs and mattresses he proved the difference be- 
tween cheap, shoddy merchandise and quality mer- 
chandise. He explained materials and structure. With 
few words he convinced these women that furniture 

1eeds careful consideration before placing it in their 
bani The enthusiastic response these women dis- 
played doubly repayed Mr. Henderson. His customers 
went away not only much better informed on furni- 
ture but also with greater confidence in their dealer. 

The structure, materials, size, shape, color and de- 
sign of furniture all present themselves to puzzle the 
purchaser. Comfort is the characteristic which is too 
frequently ignored. It is with great thanks that we 
find good modern furniture provides comfort. 

Line and design of furniture greatly influence the 
atmosphere of the room. Larger pieces are best when 
they have straight, conservative, space-saving lines. 
The illustrations to the right show the differences 
plainly. The picture above gives an impression of 
Space, roominess, conv enience, and generous comfort. 
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Isn’t the atmosphere restful and pleasing? There are 
good structural lines in the chosen pieces. Figure and 
color in fabrics and textiles and wall finishes are care- 
fully and properly blended. 

Change this room by placing a large figured, gayly 
colored rug and replace the correct chairs with the vo- 
luminous, heavily carved furniture. What an unhappy 
feeling would result. The room would appear crowded, 
cluttery, and stuffy; the pieces would surely “fight.” 


I am always amused at the story of the woman who 
was helping a friend select wallpaper. When she noticed 
her hovering over garishly designed paper with noisy 
colors she couldn’t resist hinting strongly, “I hope you 
will choose plain drapes since there’s lots going on in 
your rug, too.” 

And how true—trailing vines in walls, blooming flow- 
ers in rugs, and flying birds in fabrics when used to- 
gether make entirely too much activity in a room. The 
result is indeed ‘“‘goings on” which | Continued on page go 



































We Print 
kord Cars With 
Soy Beans 


@, The farmer’s service has been extended. Once his main job was to keep the 
nation’s dinner table supplied. Now he also supplies materials for industry. 


@, The farmer helps to build Ford cars and trucks, and the Ford Motor Com- 
pany helps to make farming more efficient and convenient. We help each 
other and that helps the country. 


@, The enamel developed by Ford chemists for finishing our cars gets one of its 
principal ingredients from the farmer’s fields. That is why we say “We paint 
Ford cars with soy beans.” 


@, To make a million V-8’s this year, we must use the labor and products of 
thousands of farmers. The harvest of hundreds of thousands of acres will go 
into the production of the Ford car. Among other products of animal hus- 
bandry and the soil we shall buy— 


FROM THE FIELDS FROM THE PASTURES 
Cotron—69,000,000 pounds from SHEEP—3,200,000 pounds of wool 
433,000 acres for upholstery, from 800,000 head of sheep to 
brake linings, timing gears, be used in upholstery, gaskets, 
Safety Glass. anti-rust, floor coverings, 
lubricants. 


Corn—500,000 bushels—the har- 
vest of 11,280 acres—for rub- 
ber substitute, butyl alcohol, 


CATTLE—I,500,000 square feet of 
leather from 30,000 cattle for 


onivenes. upholstery and hide glues. Cat- 

tle also supply raw material for 

FLAx—2,400,000 pounds of linseed milk-casein glues, greases, and 
oil—yield of 17,500 acres—for glycerine. 


paints, core oil, soft soap, 


: Hocs—20,000 will be used to supply 
glycerine. 


the lard oil for lubricants, oleic 





SUGAR CANE—2,500,000 gallons of acid, and bristles for brushes. 
molasses from 12,500 acres of Goats—350,000 pounds of mohair 
cane for anti-freeze, shock ab- from 87,500 goats for. making 
sorber fluids, solvents. pile fabric. 


G, The Ford car is a good customer of the farmer, and of every industry through 
which the farmer’s product passes for processing. 


G, Steadily increasing sales have already given us a good start towards our mil- 
lion goal. Much of this impetus has come from farmers in search of fast, 
dependable, low-cost transportation for their families and their farm produce. 
They are finding it in the Ford V-8 cars and trucks they helped to build. 


Forp Motor COMPANY 
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We've Harnessed 


he 


for your .22 rifle! 


Y OU’LL take new pride in your | [ 
shooting skill once you try the 


king of .22’s—Kleanbore Hi-Speeds. 
How they travel—flat, straight and 
true. With lightning-like getaway. 
With a business-like zz-zing. With a 
striking force 100 yards away that 
more than equals that of old-type low 
speeds at the muzzle! 

These .22 speed kings are built like 
big game cartridges 


cases. Sieene~00' hold the extra power | 


of our special Hi-Speed powder. The 
lubricated bullet is special, too—extra 
hard for greater accuracy, greater strik- 
ing force (shoot hollow point Hi-Speeds 
if you want an expanding bullet). 
The quick-action priming is pat- 
ented Kleanbore—non-mercuric, an- 
No matter 
how hot or moist the climate, Klean- 


other exclusive feature. 


bore will not fail. Harm your rifle bar- 
rel? Never! And that means norusting, 


no pitting, NO BARRELCLEANING! 


Remington, 


er —9 


SEND FOR FREE folder on 
Remington Kleanbore .22 Am- 
muntlion or, hetter still, get the 
information from your dealer 
who sells the full line of Klean- spec 
bore Hi-Speed Short, Long and 
Long Rifle Cartridges, 


or hollow point. Remington 


regular 


Arms Company, Inc., 1154 


Boston Ave., Bridgeport, Conn, 


paTENTeD PRIMING | 
-% 


HI-SPEED .22’s 
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with solid brass | | 
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FOR THE 


Package bees, easily mailed or shipped, are invaluable 


for replacements and raise the income of the beekeeper 


PacKAGE bees are gaining a wide popu- 
larity among keepers who wish to replace 
wintering or disease losses in the spring, 
or to strengthen weak colonies. The ease 
with which the bees may be mailed or 
expressed, coupled with the very reason- 
able prices, has led to this acceptance. 

Bees are usually shipped in the popu- 
lar two-pound package containing ap- 
proximately 10,000 bees, enough to care 
for all the brood that can be produced by 
the queen. The colony will build up just 
as well without excess workers. 

A young queen, if desired in the ship- 
ment, is enclosed in a small cage sus- 
pended in each package of bees. At one 
end of this cage is a small hole, either 
covered with perforated metal or com- 
pletely closed with a cork. At the other 
end of the cage is another similar hole 
plugged with candy and covered. This 
is the end thru which the queen comes to 
join her workers. 

When the beekeeper receives his ship 
ment, he should paint the screening of 
the package with cool water or thin 
sugar syrup and leave the bees in quiet 
until late afternoon or evening. Altho 
the bees have been feeding en route, 
usually on sugar syrup (since foreign 
honey as feed might introduce brood 
diseases), it is surprising the additional 
amount they can handle upon arrival. 
This feeding has a quieting effect. 

Suppose the shipment is intended to 
start a new colony or new colonies: Then 
each vacant hive should be fitted with 
five or six drawn combs, one or more of 
which contain honey or pollen, or frames 
fitted with foundation sheets. After this 
has been done, the keeper should loosen 
the wire holding the queen cage, remove 
the metal covering or cork from the 


candy hole, push a nail thru the candy 
(to lighten the work of the drones in 
eating their way in to liberate the queen), 
and hang the queen cage between the 
top bars of the frames in the hive. A few 
bees from the cage should be shaken onto 
the frames, and the package then stood 
upside down alongside. The bees soon 
leave the package, cluster around the 
queen, and the life of the hive begins. 
Now suppose that, instead of starting 
entirely new colonies, the package bees 
are intended to strengthen weak hives. 
In this process the beekeeper should 
transfer the combs covered by the weak, 
queenless colony to one side of a ten 
frame hive, leaving sufficient room for 
the shipping cage alongside. The feeder 
and queen cage are next removed from 
the shipping cage and, if an imported 
queen is to be used, the cork of her cage 
is removed and candy substituted— 
after which her cage is placed betweek 
two combs and the queen left for the 
bees to liberate. When this is done, the 
shipping cage should be inverted and 
placed alongside the combs in the hive, 
care being taken to raise it slightly that 
the bees may pass out and unite with 
those of the weak colony on the combs. 


Tr AT this is a profitable procedure for 
the beekeeper is suggested by the result 
of a recent practical experiment: The 
average crop of 151 pounds and 14 
ounces of honey from an assisted group 
of hives sold for 15 cents per pound and 
totaled $22.78; while that of a group un- 
assisted yielded only 54 pounds and 8 
ounces and realized only $8.18. The dif- 
ference when the cost of the package and 
express are deducted ($4.00) leaves us 
with an extra profit of $10.60 per group! 
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HEY, JIM! COME OVER HERE A 
MINUTE BEFORE YOu GO IN. 
YOU WONT BELIEVE THIS 
UNLESS you See IT/ 











YOULL HAVE IT OUT BRIGHT 
AND EARLY, EH SLIM ? ~ WELL, 
YES, 1LL GIVE IT ATRY- DONT 
THINK IT‘LL MAKE ANY DIFF- 
ERENCE. THAT OUTFIT OF MINE 
ACTS LIKE IT WAS ON ITS . 
LAST L LEGS. A 

















A GOOD GALLON OF 
DILUTION IN THAT CRANK- 
CASE OIL! ITS LIKE THAT 

AFTER EVERY DAYS WORK. SOMEWHERE, 


— Two DAYS LATER.— 





iVE BEEN HAVING 
TROUBLE WITH THAT 






SOMETHING 
HAYWIRE 





WAY BEHIND ON 



















Stim! BEEN HOPING YOUD COME.WEED 
SOME MORE OF THAT STANOLEX NO.|I. 
ITS BEEN ALIFE SAVER. ENGINES 
HUMMING LIKE A TOP. USING LESS GAL - 
LONS.TOO. NOT A SIGN OF A KNOCK 
AND NOTA DROPOF DILUTION 4B 
THAT | CAN FIND 










WHY DONT you 
TRY SOME OTHER 
RIG ALL SPRING. WERE ) FUEL? | HEAR 
GOOD THINGS , 
ABOUT STANDARD 

































: 1 THOUGHT YouD 

GO FOR IT. MR. BROWN 
) EVERYBODY DOES 
U\. ONCE THEY TRY IT. 


















Smilin’ Slim ys—"“MONEY ISN’T ALL 


YOU SAVE BY USING STANOLEX NO. 1 











SAVE 


By taking advantage of 
STANDARD’S F.A.R.M. PLAN 


Cuts down the cost of 
your yearly require- 
ments of motor oil and 
greases—assures the 
satisfactory results 
which only the finest- 
quality products can give. 


Be sure to have Smilin’ Slim, 
the Standard Oil Farm Agent, 


explain this remarkable economy 


plan NOW. 


























YOU SAVE TIME TOO” 





T doesn’t take more than one 

day’s work with Stanolex No. 1 
to convince a tractor operator 
that he’ll be money ahead by 
using it right along. He can cover 
more ground, gallon for gallon. 
But that’s not all. He can cover 
ground faster! 


“That’s easy to understand 
when you know that Stanolex 
No. 1 was developed for that 
very job. The greatest petroleum 
engineers in the world worked it 
out for tractors, with the help 
and advice of practical farmers. 
Excepting gasoline, it’s safe to 


say that there isn’t a fuel on the 
market today that can outper- 
form this great tractor fuel of 
Standard’s. Get more sheer 
power, greater knock-freedom, 
sweeter, smoother engine oper- 
ation out of a tractor. 


“Compare Stanolex No. 1 in 
any way you want to with any 
other fuel you may be using now. 
I’ll be around soon with a load of 
it aboard my tank wagon. A trial 
will convince you. It will cost 
you nothing extra because you 
don’t pay a penny more for 
Stanolex No. 1.” 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 
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WINCHESTER 
firs: 


“NOFOOLIN'!” 


says this 


HIGHER SPEED— 
HARDER HITTING— 
WINCHESTER BULLET 


ND does it TRAVEL! Clean through the 
ordinary .22's test stack of pine boards 
like « ardboard. _ 

Winchester Super Speed Staynless 
cartridges give your rifle 25% more speed— 
beating the famous hair-trigger dive to shel- 
ter of the Western prairie dog. They deliver 
60% more wallop—nailing down your 
toughest woodchuck or marmot, big snap- 
ping turtle or ten-pound field-roving tomcat 
right where shot. The Super Speed Long 
Rifle, for instance, gives you as much energy, 
or power, at 150 yards as regular Long Rifle 

22s give at only 50 yards. And right along 
with this far greater speed and power goes 
the superior accuracy you always get with 
Winchester Ammunition. 

These extra-range Staynless (no rust) 
cartridges are loaded in four .22 rim fire 
sizes—Short, Long, Long Rifle, W.R.F. Also 
you can get them with your choice of bullet 
styles- —W inchester Ko pperklad or regular greased 
lead b illet, either in solid or hollow- “point. 
Hollow- vp ints hit hardest, kill cleaner. 

Super Speeds cost no more than the regu- 
lar .22s. 1€ quicker the pests you are 
shooting, or the tougher they the more 
you NEED their result-getting extra speed 


and power. Get a b x today at your 
Dealer's. . 


~and Here's the New 
WINCHESTER 
BOLT. ACTION 
SINGLE SHOT 
22 RIFLES . 
SO LOW Uf 


>? 


are, 


MODEL 
68 


man’ size, 
and target rifle de- 
veloped along the 
newest lines and truly 
remarkable value. Fine 
balance, and the superior 
handling feel that you al 
ways get in a Winchester 
Militarytype one-piece pis- 
tol-grip genuine American 
black walnut stock. ound 
tapered 27-inch barrel. Mili 


tary type bolt action with four 


safety features 
sight equipment 

5 lbs. Model 67, same 
every way except for Model 68's 
special sights. 


Gealer’s. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING 
ARMS CO, Dept. 83-F 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


Yes, send me your FREE Folder on the 
higher-speed, harder-hitting, non-cor- 
rosive, MODERN .22 rim fire cartridges 

Winchester Super Speeds. Also FREE 
‘olders on (check here) [ ] Single 
hot .22 Rifles; (check here) [ ] .22 
tepeaters; or (check here) [ ]) Gun and 
Ammunition Pocket Catalog. 


New special 


I 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


SUCCESSFUL 
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"Septic Tanks 


How to build an inexpensive, easily maintained sep. 


tic tank that will handle waste and protect health 


By J. Brownlee Davidson 
Agricultural Engineer 


THe installation of a water supply sys- 
tem and modern plumbing fixtures in the 
farm home calls for means of waste dis- 
| posal. The opportunity for disposing of 
wastes in a safe and inoffensive manner 
| may be one good reason for installing a 
water supply system. The better under- 
standing which now prevai!s of the ways 
| in which disease may spread and the 
dangers resulting from a contaminated 
water supply, has led to a greater ap- 
preciation of the importance of sanitary 
sewage disposal. The use of the septic 
tank in connection with the disposal of 
sewage is generally accepted as highly 
desirable for the conditions generally 
prevailing on the farm. If a stream of 
considerable size is at hand, the sewage 
from a private residence may be dis- 
charged into it without serious objection 
after the plan practiced by cities. In the 
absence of a suitable stream, it is very 
important to have a septic tank for treat- 
ing sewage. 

Cesspools dug in the ground and pro- 
vided with open walls thru which the 
sewage may leach out into the soil are 
not to be approved. They may not only 
cause trouble because the walls may be- 
come partially water-tight and not allow 
the sewage to seep away as fast as de- 
sired; but they may also actually be 
dangerous because the sewage as it 
leaves a cesspool thru the soil may carry 
disease germs to pollute the water sup- 
ply in a well some distance away. 

The septic tank, if properly designed 
and constructed, and when used in con- 
nection with some 
form of filtering 
system, may be de- 
pended upon to pro- 
vide a treatment 
which will make 
home quite 
harmless. 


sewage 


of a septic tank is 
not a difficult mat- 
ter. The first prob- 
lem is to decide up- 
on the size, which is 
dependent upon the 
daily discharge of 
sewage The dis- i 
charge of sewage 5 fi 
from homes having cert | 
modern plumbing 
averages about 2 
gallons per person. 
The septic tank 
should therefore 


44° smGus ¥ jonaw 


TTT 


Baffles must be in- 
stalled to make the 
| waste matter pass 
thru the tank without 
forming dead pockets 


have a capacity of about twice the total 
daily sewage discharge, following the 
plan of holding the sewage for 48 hours 
in the tank. A tank four feet deep, three 
feet wide, and four feet long will have a 
capacity for a family of 6 to 7 people. 
This provides for space above the sew- 
age and also space for the accumulation 
of sediment in the bottom of the tank. 

Various materials may be used for the 
construction of the septic tank. Since it 
is placed below the surface of the ground, 
decay-resisting materials should be used. 
Concrete is used more than any other 
material on account of the ease with 
which it can be formed. Some reinforce 
ment with steel rods is desirable. Brick 
may be used if plastered on the inside. 
In building concrete septic tanks the 
walls of the pit may be used for the outer 
form and a simple box-like form used 
inside. Grooves for baffle boards are 
made by placing cleats on the outside of 
the inner form. The cover can be made 
of treated planks or concrete slabs. 


TANKs have been made of decay-re- 
sistant lumber such as redwood, cypress, 
or treated lumber. Commercial tanks of 
ceramic material or sheet metal may 
be bought. 

The drain leading from the house to 
the septic tank should be of vitrified 
sewer pipe with cemented joints. Ce 
mented pipe should also be used from 
the tank to where the waste matter 
discharged or given further treatment. 


1S 





Norte: If you want complete details on 
septic tank construction, write J. B. 
Davidson in care of Successful Farming. 
He will gladly help you.—Editors. 
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112-Ton Stake 136" Wheelbase $670* 





DODGE TRUCKS. 45.142 Le fea Longer 
Yew PRICED WITH THE LOWEST! 


No Wonder Thousands Who Have Tried All Three 
Lowest-Priced Trucks Are Switching To Dodge 














1%-TON CHASSIS — 6-cylinder, 131-in. or 


136-in. wheelbase, with 18 high- $ * 
priced, quality features that 
save gas, oil, tires, upkeep— 

| 


make truck last far longer!.... 














COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—6-cylinder—111)4” 
wheelbase. Amazing low price — with 18 high- 
priced features to save you money every mile it 
is driven. Fast, dependable, 


sturdy. Compare it! See your $ * 
Dodge dealer and ask him fora 
show-down” against the other 


lowest-priced trucks........... 


*All prices f. o. b. factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Special equipment, in- 
cluding dual wheels on 1'2-ton models, extra. 
Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial 
Credit Pian. 


Dependable YODGE TRUCKS 


2 E NEVER dreamed we 
WV could get a long-life truck 
like this, priced with 
the very lowest”... 
Everywhere, buyers 
who check the three _Fuli-Floating 
lowest-priced 1935 Rear Axle 
trucks are expressing amazement. 
Dodge leads the other two bya 
tremendous margin, they find, in 
known, acknowledged, 
recognized, high-priced 
* truck features. 
Valve Seat OU don’t need to be an 
Inserts engineer to know why 
these features save you money. 
You know a truck with an oil 
filter is better. Yet only Dodge 
of the three lowest-priced 
trucks gives you an oil 
filter. You know that 4 
piston rings or 4 main Hydraulic 
bearings must be better Brakes 
than only 3—yet Dodge alone gives 
you 4 of each, the others 3. 
Everyone knows that hydraulic 
brakes work better, safer and 












smoother. Dodge perfected hydrau- 
lic brakes stay equalized, save tires, 
brake linings and adjust- 
ment expense...are worth 
many dollars extra to you 
on your truck. Yet only 
Dodge of the three low- Qi! Filter 
est-priced trucks gives them to 
you. 

Before you buy any truck, get 
a “show-down” of these money- 
saving facts about the 1935 Dodge. 
Go to your Dodge dealer... or 
mail coupon for big, profusely illus- 
trated “Movie Shots” truck book. 
DODGE DIVISION 
CHRYSLER MOTORS 





To Dodge Division—Chrysiler Motors 
Detroit, Michigan 

Dept. SFs 
Please send me FREE your big, 
illustrated “Movie Shots" book 


SuccessFUL Farminec, May, /935 
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YY Today you can select color schemes | 
for both exteriors and interiors in a new | 
and different way. You can see which 
color combinations produce the most 
pleasing effects—how one color comple- | 
ments and harmonizes with another. 

All you have to do is look at the Lowe 
Brothers “Pictorial Color Chart’’—now in 
the hands of dealers who sell Lowe 
Brothers Paints. 

Hereare full color illustrations of various 
types of houses and every kind of room— 
all painted with actual paint. You can com- 
pare the effect of one color scheme with 
another. Instead of Soping that you will get 
the results you want, you can be assured of 
perfect results before a single stroke of 
painting is done. 

But don’t make the mistake of trying to 
get good results with inferior paint. You'll 
be disappointed if you do. Analysis shows | 
that many “‘cheap”’ paints contain as much 
as 63% water and other evaporating 
liquids. Lowe Brothers Paints are 90% 
film-forming solids—solids that remain on 
the surface and ;:rotect your property. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Lowe 
Brothers “Pictorial Color Chart” today. 
The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, O. 
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PAINTS e VARNISHES 
QUALITY UNSURPASSED SINCE 1869 
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Mister Benny Blue 
By 
Ruth Elaine Wilson 


SYNOPSIS: Mr. Benny Blue was such a 
smart little cat down on the farm that all of 
his farm friends sent him to Washington. They 
wanted him to talk to Senator Puff N. Grunt, 
who was to help them with their problems. 
Benny met a kind bulldog policeman at the 
station who helped him find “Puffy.” But, 
alas! Puffy was not at all helpful. He thought 
himself such a grand pig that he would not 
bother to help his old friends back on the 
farm. And he was very cross at Benny for 
coming to the banquet in his little plaid suit. 
He told him to go away 
and never bother him 
again with questions. 


PART XIV 


WueEn Mrs. Bull- 


dog Cop looked out of 
the front window, she 
saw Benny Blue com- 


little ears were hung 
down and she knew 
that he was unhappy. 
So she set out a fine 
dish of cream for him, 
and after Benny had 
lapped it all up he felt 
much better. He sat 
down and washed his 
face with his little 
paws. When Mr. Bull- 
dog Cop came home 
from his work, Benny 
told him all about 
Senator Grunt, and 
how he had said not 
to bother him with the 
farm folks’ troubles. 
“He was much too 
busy making speeches 
to be bothered with 
me,” said Benny. “I 


ators are like Puffy I 
shall get no help at 
all.” And he sighed 
deeply and sadly. 

“Whist now!” said 
Mr. Cop, looking up 
from the juicy bone 
which his wife had set out for his supper. 
“All sinators are not like Puffy. Be sure 
of that, my little friend. We will think of 
a way to help ye.”’ 

So after he was thru with his supper 
they thought and talked, and-finally Mr. 
Cop said, ““There’s nothing for it, Benny 
Blue! Ye’ll have to go where the Gov- 
ernmint is sitting.” 

“But I am afraid to go there,” said 
Benny Blue. “And what shall I do after 
I get there?” 

“You'll have to talk to the other sina- 
tors,” said Mr. Cop. 

Benny was not very happy about this. 
It would be so much more fun to forget 
all about the folks on the farm and enjoy 





Puffy looked cross when he 
saw Benny Blue waiting for him 


himself. Washington, D. C. was a very 
fine place, with lots of alleys to scamper 
about in, and fine lawns, and he would 
like to have played. 

But he could not forget about his 
friends, the cow, and the goat, and the 
sheep dog, and al] the rest of them. He 
knew how they were waiting for him to 
help them. So at last he brushed his plaid 
suit its very cleanest, and put a new bow 
tie under his little round chin, and 
started out for the big, white building 
where the Government was sitting. _ 

It was a very Jarge building, and from 
a distance it looked as tho its big white 
dome was off at one side. There were 
many steps leading up to it, and Benny 
felt very small as he 
hopped up them and 
slipped thru the big 
front doors. He found 
himself in a large hall- 
way, and at the end of 
it were two big double 
doors. There was quite 
a noise going on be- 
hind them, so Benny 
knew that this was 
where the Government 
was sitting. He de- 
cided he would stay 
outside. He would talk 
to the senators as they 
went in. He was too 
frightened to go all 
the way in himself. 

Mr. Bulldog Cop 
had said it would be 
very easy to see the 
senators, for they all 
wore very high hats. 
The first one who 
came thru looked at 
Benny, when Benny 
pulled him by the 
coat tails. 

“What do you 
want, my good fel- 
low?” he said. 

Benny swallowed 
hard and began to 
talk as fast as he could. 
He began to tell all 
about the farm folks’ 
troubles, and the sena- 
tor stood on one foot 
and then cn theother, 
while he wrote it all 
down in his notebook. When he,had fin- 
ished Benny said. “I want you to help 
me and the farm folks.’ 

The senator said he would see what he 
could do.This did not sound very hopeful. 

Benny stopped every last senator with 
a high hat until he was sure he must 
have seen a million notebooks pulled 
from a million pockets. And then- 
along came Puffy! 

“What are you doing, hanging around 
here,” he said. ““Have you been talking 
about me, Benny Blue? Have you been 
talking to my col-/eagues?”’ 

“Well now, Puffy, I can’t just say I 
have talked about you, but after all, 
someone must’ | Continued on page 38 
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THE TOUGH FIELD 
HOW RE YOU MAKING OUT, JIM? 


(ie SO GOOD , BOSS, > 
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HELLO THERE , BROWN’ WHAT DISKS ARE YOU using ?) 


LA BELLE ae 





YOU MIGHT TAKE THAT PLOW 
DOWN, WHILE | RUN OVER 
TO SEE 
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YOU, TOO, MAY HAVE A TOUGH FIELD— 
BUT NOT TOO TOUGH FOR 


LABELLE SLOW-TEMPERED 


ee 3 d 
p25) Pee DEPENDABLE DISK BLADES =— 
~ | They know no obstacle. The criss-cross grain 


SLOW-TEMPERED © in the steel prevents breakage. The keen, strong 
cutting edge digs deep and cuts right through 
& roots, stumps and trash. They scour clean in the 
. heaviest and stickiest kind of soil. Let us help 

you solve your disk problem. 


DISK WRITE FOR OUR FREE DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 































BLADES # CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
650 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me your free descriptive booklet on LaBelle Slow-Tempered Disk 
Blades, and place my name on your regular mailing list. 












Name——— 


Address__ —_— ‘ais aiiiee a 





Ss. BE. 








SuccessFuL Farmineo, May, 1935 
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MASON (APY 


Save Money. 
Can at Home 


Do away with unsanitary caps 
and USE fresh, “self-sealing” Kerr 


caps. 
Follow Kerr methods and instruc- 
tions—result: no spoilage. 


The inexpensive 
a... A Te you re- 
place from year to 

year... costa 

little more than a 


penny each— no 


KERR SCREW BAND 


ED 


KERR MASON LID 


rubbers needed. 





Test your jars... 
Know ... yes, we 
said KNOW they 
are properlysealed 
. . « tap the Kerr 
lid with a spoon 
(when the jar is 
cold); if no food is 
touching the lid, a 
clear. high ringing 
note means a per- 
fect seal. 


Latest canning information 
“Homemakers’ Canning Guide” 
... and sample Kerr Mason Cap. 


Stop at your grocer’s... Buy a 
dozen Kerr Jars and Caps... 
- « » prove what we say... 
“Kerr Jars and Caps are Best.” 


CORP. 


GLASS MFG. 


610 Main Street. Sand Springs, Okla. 


SuccessFuL Farmino, May, 1935 
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Complexions are like posies. A little care and they will bloom. This trio 


shows how to protect delicate features with which you face the world 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Wir Mother Earth bursting into 
bloom, filling the air with perfume and 
the eye with beauty, let us go and do 
likewise. 

Where to begin? Let us begin with our 


skins. Springtime is revival time. So let 


us revive that color and glow in our skins. 
Let us have petal-smooth complexions. 

First we must have cold cream to 
cleanse. Get all winter’s grime off of that 
skin. Get right down into those pores. 
After the cleansing you will need a tex- 
ture cream to keep your skin soft and 
pliable. Of course you will need correct 
make-up. And you needn’t spend al] the 
“egg money” to get these things. I know 


| of excellent and efficient cream and skin- 


care products that do not bankrupt. 

You will want to know how we apply 
these creams. The secret of getting best 
results is applying these things in the 
ways which will do us the most good. 

First, tie a towel about your head to 
keep the creams out of the hair line. 
The little lady in the center applies her 
creams by patting, straight up to the 
hair line at the center of the forehead, 
up and outward to the temples. Charac- 
ter lines about the mouth she deals with 
as in the right hand picture, by patting 
back toward the ears. The mouth itself 
is patted or smoothed gently up toward 
the cupid’s bow. 

For lines in your neck start under the 
lobe of the ear, patting downward over 
the shoulders and back. Pat up and down 


| on the back of the neck. (See the illustra- 


tion to the left.) Pat the neck vigorously 
working well down into the chest, alter- 
nating your hands. Use the back of your 
hand to pat under the chin and recall 
‘Practice makes perfection.” 

Use these same manipulations in ap- 
plying the texture cream. It is applied 
after the cleansing cream is removed. 
Leave it on five or ten minutes or a half 
an hour if you can. At night leave a thin 
film on your skin. If your eyes show little 
at winter's 
icv glare, work a good texture cream 
gently into the tissue about the eyes 


staring 


and leave it on overnight to soften skin. 

For a morning treatment, cleanse, ap 
ply texture cream, remove, and pat in a 
few drops of good skin-tonic, to close the 
pores. A dash of cold water will do but 
it does roughen the skin so that the pow- 
der doesn’t go on so well. And speaking 
of that makes me think that I know a 
splendid lotion for dry skins. It is really 
a powder foundation. Pat on a few drops, 
wipe off the excess, and now you are 
ready for your make-up. You will use a 
cream-lipstick and a cream rouge. You 
may use the lip-stick for a cheek rouge 
if it’s smooth and creamy. Be sure they 
are the same color. Rose-red cheeks and 
orange-red lips are not Nature’s way of 
bursting into bloom. Consider the rose 
It’s color shades almost imperceptibly 
into the white at the calix. Don’t leave 
a harsh line along your jaw bone nor 
don’t stop abruptly a quarter of an inch 
before your corpse-colored ears. Blend 
your color to a fade-out. And brighten it 
again on the ear lobes. 

Your nether lip should be reddened 
slightly more than your upper, unless 
your nether lip is very thick. Then touch 
lightly. Your eyebrow pencil should be 
sharpened to a point, applied delicately. 
It should match your brows. Brush your 
lashes with brown lash cream. Set it with 
a cotton pad dipped in cold water. Then 
it won’t cry off. Now your powder! And 
after it is evenly applied pat with your 
hands all over your face and neck in a 
downward motion. This flattens that 
peach-down all faces have and makes 
your skin petal-smooth. 

And there you are! After a week’s good 
care of your skin, you will step out under 
a transparent hat brim into May’s flow- 
ers and perfume and you, too, will have 
burst into bloom! 





Miss Wilson will be glad to answer 
your beauty questions. Write to her (in- 
closing a three-cent stamp for your re- 
ply) in care of Successful Farming, Mere- 
dith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 




















Heres why — AMERICAS 
ONLY BODIES ALL OF STEEL 


make Hudsons and Jerraplanes 





Of course you know that steel 
means strength, but have you 
ever thought that steel can 
also make your car cost less to 
run? It can—and here’s why. 


In a Hudson or a Terraplane 
this body a// of steel reinforces 
and strengthens the rugged 
chassis on which it rides, and 
the chassis in turn strengthens 
the body. They become one 
single unit of steel. And this 
design—Hudson’s own and 
Hudson’s alone—which gives 
you greatest strength and safety 
—at the same time eliminates 
hundreds of pounds of need- 
less weight. 


More Work from 
Less Gas 


It costs you money to drag 
around useless weight. That’s 
plain common sense. And be- 
cause the big, smooth, power- 
ful Hudson-built motors have 
no dead weight to pull, gasoline 
and oil dollars go further. Up- 


last longer and cost less to run 


keep costs are lower. Every 
Hudson and Terraplane owner 
saves money every mile. 


These cars GO, and they keep 
on going. The recent 175,000- 
mile Ruggedness Runs proved 
this as no cars ever proved it 
before. They keep on saving you 
money, too. That’s another thing 
Hudson can prove, with thou- 
sands of sworn statements from 
actual Hudson and Terra- 
plane owners. 


Drive—Compare— 
Decide! 


But you will want to see for 
yourself. Drive a new Hudson 
or Terraplane before you buy. 
Drive other cars, too—and 
make your own comparison. 
Then ask for proof of economy, 
ruggedness and performance 
to compare with the proof that 
any Hudson and Terraplane 
dealer will gladly give you. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Also a complete line of Terraplane Commercial Cars, including Business Coupes, Business Sedans, 
Sedan Panel Delivery, Cab Pickup Express, Utility Coach, Chassis, and Chassis with Cab 


Terraplane Special Sedan $655 f.0. b. Detroit 


HUDSON and TERRAPLANE 
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Motors noted fortheir power, 
smoothness, and perfect 
balance. 


World’s greatest stock car 
performance. .. proved by 
scores of official A. A. A. 
records. 


Ruggedness proved in the 
recent 175,000-mile Rugged- 
ness Runs. 


Hudson Rotary - Equalized 
Brakes... they STOP you 
- +--+ in a short, straight line. 


The 
ELECTRIC HAND 


Easier, safer driving ... with both 

hands always on the wheel, Standard 

only on Hudson Custom models. All 

other 1935 Hudsons and Terraplanes 

regularly equipped with conventional 

gear shift; with Electric Hand optional 
at small extra cost. 


Economy Starts with the Prices! 


*585 


and up for Hudson-built Terraplane 
(88 or 100 horsepower) . . . Hudson Six 
$695 and up (93 or 100 horsepower)... 
Hudson Eight $760 and up (113 or 124 
horsepower). All prices f.0.b. Detroit 
for closed models. 
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“BEING TOSSED BY A BRONCHO 
IS TAME COMPARED T0 A 
BLOW-OUT ACCIDENT” 





says “HUB” WHITEMAN 
Fearless Rodeo Broncho Buster 











LIFE-SAVING BLOW-OUT PROTECTION—FREE 


““W’LL admit that wrestling with charg- 

ing steers and riding wild bronchos 
is dangerous. But I've been in tougher 
spots,” says “HUB” WHITEMAN. “The 
thought of that blow-out I had on the 
way to Fort Worth gives me the jitters. No 
broncho ever got so completely out of 
control as that car of mine. Right plumb 
for a ditch it headed. Believe me, I had 
some luck to pull out of that accident. 
Now I’m using Goodrich Silvertowns.” 

* * * 

At 40 or 50 miles an hour the inside of 
the tire becomes as hot as boiling water. 


HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS — 

THE LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY f 

RESISTS HEAT— PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 








Circus Night 
in Silvertown 


starring JOE COOK 
with B. A. ROLFE and others 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT N.B.C. BLUE NETWORK 











Rubber and fabric begin to separate. A | 


blister forms and grows bigger—until 
“BANG!” A blow-out! And human lives 
hang in the balance. 


That’s why motorists need the amazing | 


Life-Saver Golden Ply. This remarkable 
Goodrich invention resists heat. Rubber 


and fabric don’t separate. Thus, blisters | 


don’t form inside the tire. The great, un- 
seen cause of blow-outs never gets a start. 


More miles! safer miles! 


And to appreciate what marvelous pro- | 
tection Silvertowns give you against dan- | 


gerous, “tailspin” skids, press your hand 
on the sure-footed Silvertown tread. Feel 
those big, husky cleats grip. That’s the 
way they grip wet, slippery roads... how 
they keep your car “‘straight in line.” 


Check your mileage, too, when you 
put Silvertowns on your car. Watch how 
they last months longer than ordinary tires. 
Yet, in spite of the fact that they are the 
only tires that give Golden Ply blow- 
out protection, Silvertowns cost not a 
penny more than other standard tires. 

with red crystal re- 


F REE uJ flector to protect you 


if your tail light goes out. Go to 
your Goodrich dealer, join Silver- 
town Safety League, and receive 
one FREE. Or send 10¢ (to cover 
packing and mailing) to Dept. 501. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Handsome emblem 


Silvertown 


WITH 
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Friend to Friend 


[ Continued from page 5 


the parts herself. A man who knew about 
such things just happened to see that 
play. Mrs. Amsbaugh didn’t know 


| but her rich years of experience came 


like cream, to the top. She was what 
dramatists call ‘‘a natural.’’ Present! 


Mrs. Amsbaugh found herself giving th 
a 


| play before a large university audience 


She was feted. She was complimente 
She was photographed. Thru it all s! 
maintained, “I haven’t done anything. 
I’m just a plain prairie woman.”’ Whe: 
it was over she went quietly back to her 
prairie home. 

Mrs. Amsbaugh’s history is Dakota’s. 
Depression has come. Losses have come. 
Hard work has pressed down. This fine 
mother has never flinched. Head down 
against adversity’s sweeping winds sh« 
has born ahead, steadily, indomitably, 
up to the very moment w hen she opens 
the pages of this magazine and finds that 
we have dared to dedicate it to her. 

Today youth may “take the wheel,” 


| as Mr. Charles suggests on page 12 of 


this issue, but in the background stand 
such women as Mrs. Amsbaugh. Tem 
pered by life’s vicissitudes and greater 
ills than ours, they look out with quiet 
eyes upon a troubled world. Their dig 
nity calms us. Their unspoken strength 
inspires us. Their goodness of soul makes 
us believe again. We understand at last, 
you and I, that we cannot afford to give 
less, to be less than these women have 
given and been. We need them and with 
them we cannot fail. 

So we go bravely forward thanking 
God for The Forever Beautiful, the 
American Mother.—R. E. W. 


— 
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To Clean Silver 


CLEANING silverware, without mak- 
ing a laborious job of it, is a relief to 
the homemaker. It isn’t necessary to 
rub and scrub your silverware until your 
fingers ache. Tarnish may be removed 
easily, no matter how black it may be. 
Even the most intricate embossings and 
chasings on choice pieces of silver and 
heirlooms and everyday flatware are 
quickly cleaned to again look bright and 
new. Ordinary pure borax, the kind used 
for general washing and cleaning pur- 
poses, will also serve you for cleaning 
silver and is perfectly harmless. 
Simply make a solution of hot water 
and borax, 1 tablespoonful of pure borax 
to every quart of hot water. Clean a few 
pieces at a time by placing them in the 
solution and letting them remain for a 
few minutes. Do not boil. Ordinarily the 
tarnish vanishes very quickly, but it 
takes a little longer if the silver is badly 
blackened. Remove the silver and wash 
thoroly in a fresh solution of borax and 
soap and wipe dry.—Mrs. J. H., Mo. 
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A May Day 
Favorite 


By Ruth Jacobs 


Ber IOLD a Chocolate Pie of honest-to- 
goodness deliciousness. And I'll wager 
that it’s the world’s favorite flavor. This 
one is something of a new version—a 
luscious creamy filling with a crunchy 
gingersnap crust which is a snap to make 
as well as to eat. Here’s the recipe: 


Chocolate Pie 


Crush to fine crumbs sufficient crisp 
gingersnaps to measure 1/4 cupfuls. Add 
14 cupful of melted butter and mix 
thoroly. Press firmly over the bottom 
and sides of an 8-inch pie pan and bake 
in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 15 
minutes. (It is not entirely necessary 
to bake the crust.) Add the following 
chocolate filling: 


214 cupfuls of milk 1¢ teaspoonful of al- 
34 cupful of sugar mond, or black 
7 tablespoonfuls of walnut flavoring 
flour 34 teaspoonful of va- 
21% squares of choco- nilla 
late, melted 1 tablespoonful of 
3 beaten egg yolks butter 


Heat the milk to scalding in a double 
boiler. Blend the sugar, flour, and salt 
and add to the hot milk, stirring until 
smooth. Cook the filling for 10 to 12 
minutes, stirring occasionally. Add the 
beaten egg yolks, mix well, and cook for 
3 minutes, stirring constantly. Remove 
from the stove, add the flavorings and 
butter and beat with a rotary beater. 
Place in the crumb crust and cool. The 
pie may be topped with meringue made 
of the 3 remaining egg whites and 6 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Bake in a slow 
oven (325 degrees) until delicately 
browned. I prefer to serve it with 24 cup- 
ful of heavy cream whipped stiff. Sweet- 
en the cream with 3 tablespoonfuls of 
powdered sugar and add 4 teaspoonful 
of vanilla. For an extra touch, grate a 
small amount of sweet or bitter choco- 
late over the cream topping, 


Folks 


When I was young, in silent awe 

I heard the speech of folks grown old, 
And oh, each utterance was law 

More precious than the finest gold! 


Now I have walked with many moons 
And seen the light of many suns, 

| know that graybeards can be loons, 
While youths are often Solomons. 


—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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To protect children’s teet 


see that they use a 
SAFE tooth paste” 








Ugly jaws, digestive disturbances 
may be combated by proper early 
care, orthodontists say. 


Orthodontists know that malformed jaws 
that interfere with mastication are often 
the result of neglect of ‘‘baby teeth,”’ and 
later, of permanent teeth. 

Harsh, gritty. dentifrices may erode 
}enamel and hence foster decay in baby 
| teeth. If unchecked, this decay often 
|leads to extraction. Then the child bites 
limproperly. The natural form of the gums 
‘and mouth is changed. As a result, when 
permanent teeth appear, they are not in 
|the correct position. Consequently, de- 
|formities often develop and a beautiful 
| child becomes an ugly one. 
How important, then, it is to choose a 
| dentifrice that is absolutely safe for baby 
| teeth as well as permanent ones—and to One Problem Solved 
use it systematically. How important to 
| have a dentist see the children once every 
|three months. 
| More than a million mothers are now 
| using Listerine Tooth Paste, made by the 
| makers of Listerine, the trustworthy anti- 
| septic. In this up-to-date tooth paste are 
cleansing and polishing agents of the fin- 


est quality. They are specially chosen by yo YsERS OF TOOTH POWDER 
experts because of their gentle action. 





quickly. But since they are softer than 
the enamel, they do not mar it. 

Start your children on Listerine Tooth 
Paste now. At the end of a week or two 
see how much brighter and cleaner their 
teeth appear. Note how firm and healthy 
the gums are. 


Incidentally, children do not fight Lis- 
terine Tooth Paste. They are glad to use 
it because they love the pleasant flavor 
and the fresh, clean feeling it leaves in 
their mouths. Lambert Pharmacal Co., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





Your druggist has a new, quick cleansing, gentle act- 


ing, entirely soapless tooth powder worthy of the 
Can’t Mar Enamel S henitamiiiil 


| Being harder than tartar they attack it Listerine TOOTH POWDER 25¢ 









| PSs Raw acal comma 
. 

| REGULAR} sizE D5£ 
| ' DOUBLE SIZE 40¢ 
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| Of oN GOES THE COW 


and Achhoygs 
RICE KRISPIES go 
gckle/ 


sp/ 
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Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, in milk or cream, have more than 
an appetizing sound. They have a rich and delightful flavor. 
And they’re packed with nourishment. Easy to digest. ‘ 


At any time of the day . . . whenever you’re hungry . . . 
try a big bowl of Rice Krispies. Extra delicious with fruits 
or honey. Children love their crunchy crispness. Splendid 
for the nursery supper, because they encourage restful sleep. 


Great quantities of farm products are used in the manu- 
facture of Rice Krispies and other Kellogg products. The 
Kellogg Company is one of the world’s largest buyers of 
American-grown rice. More than two million quarts of milk 
and cream, besides countless tons of fruit and sugar, are 
eaten daily with Kellogg’s Cereals. 


Rice Krispies are sold by grocers everywhere. Kept oven- 
fresh by the WAXTITE bag inside the red-and-green package. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle Creek. Quality guaranteed. 


AND REMEMBER: There is a Mother Goose story on the 
back of every package of Rice Krispies. The more Rice 
Krispies you buy — the more stories to amuse the children. 
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Benny Blue 
| Continued from page 32 | 


help our poor folks down on the farm. If 
you won't, then I shall have to ask the 
other senators.” 

Puffy was very angry. He hopped up 
and down and shook his fat pink head, 
and he almost lost his hat. 

“You’re just a common /oddyist. The 
place is full of them, and people do not 
like them. They are trouble-makers. | 
shal] tell the other senators what you are.” 

“But—I'’m not a /odbdy-ist,” began 
Benny. 

He did not wish to be one. Being a 
lobby-ist sounded very, very bad. He was 
quite sure he had never been one in his 


| whole life. He only wanted to get help. 


| 


But he didn’t have time to say more. For 
Puffy took him by the plaid coat collar, 
and, together with some other animals 
who had gathered around, shoved him 
thru the doors, right into the room where 
the Government was sitting. 


THERE were senators with high hats, 


and senators with plaid hats, and some 


| animals with gold braid on their coat- 
| sleeves, and some without any, and bless 





my soul! What do you suppose all of 
them were doing? They had hold of 
hands and were going around in circles, 
until the room was full of dust, and it 
made Benny dizzy to look at them. 

To make bad matters worse, Puffy 
screamed loudly. ““Here’s a Communist 
out in our lobby!” And he pulled Benny 
Blue into the center of the largest ring, 
and then all the animals began to laugh 
and sing and whirl around and around, 
shouting: 

“‘Here’s a Common Communist! 
A very lousy Lobbyist 
Who hopes to run the world, 
Who hopes to run the world.” 
“But I’m not trying to run the world,” 


| screamed Benny. No one listened to him. 








He put his paws over his ears to shut out 
the noise. 

The animals kept circling around him 
and shouting until Benny began to get 
dizzy. He became so dizzy he didn’t 
know which was the front, and which 
was the back. And he never knew how he 


| got away. That he got away at all was 


quite a wonder. He thought he must 
have run between Puffy’s legs, and he 
knew that he had bumped into some of 
the trimmings on the door, for he had a 
lump on his head later on. 

Now that Benny was alone he was 
very, very angry. He was so angry that 
he ran up two trees and down five, and 
he chased a squirrel in 17 circles. 

After all this he felt better, and he sat 
down at the bottom of the flagpole and 
tucked his fat blue cheeks into his little 
paws and he thought, and he thought, 
and he thought. All the rest of that day 
he thought, and he never left off think- 
ing until he was finished. Then he got up 
and dusted himself and trotted toward 
Mr. and Mrs. Cop’s house. He told Mr. 
and Mrs. Cop all about it. 

“Puffy, I mean Senator Puff N. 
Grunt,” said Benny Blue, “told the Gov- 
ernment that I was a lobby-ist and a 
Communist, and I am so angry that I 
shall never rest until he is punished.” 


(NEXT MONTH BENNY BLUE AND MR, COP 
GET EVEN WITH SENATOR GRUNT.) 

















Tailored and True 


[| Continued from page 22] 


This is designed for sizes 14 to 20 years 
and 32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 
16 requires 3° yards of 36-inch fabric. 

“Three cheers for the summer sheers” 
is the thought which introduces Sggg9o 
which is designed for sizes 36 and 46 
inches bust measure. In materials that 
are flattering to the figure no longer 
slender, this model will be the standby 
member of mother’s summer apparel. 
The sleeve and back combination and 
the hip yoke are two features that make 
this dress suitable for almost any figure 
which wishes less recognition. Size 36 re- 
quires 37% yards of 39-inch material. 

The convertible number of the month 
is §2220. This may be worn either with 
or without the ruffles on the yoke. With 
these, there is more fullness. The smaller 
and more slender figure might carry this 
more gracefully. Anyway, this one de- 
sign can be used to make two entirely 
different dresses. This is designed for 
sizes 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 requires 3° yards 
of 39-inch fabric for its completion. 








Cotton 
Handicrafts 


Even knitting needles and cro- 
chet hooks are glad when it comes 
time to put away the woolens and 
take to cotton stitches. 

A summer blouse in cotton cro- 
chet is the first inspiration. These 
simple stitches are easy and will 
roll off the needles in no time at 
all—what a beauty when finished! 

Send toc to Successful Farming 
Pattern Department, Des Moines, 
lowa, for design No. 940. Detailed 
directions for making the blouse 
are included as well as illustrations 
of it and all the different stitches 
used and material requirements. 
Get yours started immediately so 
it will be ready to wear soon. 
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Wise gir 





| OU can use cosmetics all you 

wish if you remove them 
thoroughly the screen stars’ 
way. It’s when stale make-up is 
left choking the pores that it 
causes the dullness, tiny blem- 
ishes—blackheads, even—that 
warn of Cosmetic Skin! 





Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 

| Lux Toilet Soap is especially 
made to remove cosmetics thor- 
oughly. Its ACTIVE lather sinks 
deep down into the pores, gently 
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HURRY IN AND put ) ini 
OUT THAT LIGHT, SALLY. al 
came IT'S LATE... : 


against Cosmetic S n 
the screen stars way... 


_ BARBARA STANWYCK 


WARNER BROTHERS STAR 
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NOT TILL I'VE 
| CLEANED My FACE 
} WITH LUX TOILET 





é 





F! SOAP. NO COSMET: 
é IC SKIN FOR ME! 


. 







carries away every trace of dust, 
dirt, stale rouge and powder. 

Before you put on fresh make- 
up during the day—and ALWAYS 
before you go to bed at night— 
use this gentle soap 9 out of 10 
screen stars use! 












-s 
OF COURSE | USE 
COSMETICS, BUT 
| NEVER WORRY ABOUT 
CosmeETiIC SKIN. | USE 
Lux ToiLet SOAP 
REGULARLY ! 
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TWO IMPROVED MODELS 


Which kind of alarm do you need ? 


Think about the kinds of sleepers you have in your own 
family —then choose the alarm clock you lack. There's 
Big Ben Chime Alarm, with his two voices. When he whis- 
pers, the light sleepers wake. When he shouts, most heavy 
sleepers wake. But extra heavy sleepers need a regular 
outburst, and it takes Big Ben Loud Alarm to do that. 
When you buy him, you’ve ended oversleeping worry. 
Both these Big Bens are sturdy, handsome, dependable 
members of the Westclox family. See them wherever good 
clocks are sold. Hear them too, and buy the one you need. 





WesTERN CLock Company, La Salle, Illinois 


In Canada: (prices slightly higher) Western Clock Company, Ltd., Peterborough, Ontario 


= (isk MR 


BIG BEN Chime Alarm—the first polite alarm clock in history. 
Quiet tick and two voices. Restyled. Thinner. !Dustproof case. He’s 
for light or heavy sleepers. Guaranteed . . . ... - $3.50 














BIG BEN Loud Alarm—an old favorite, completely restyled. 


Dustproof. Large, easy winding keys. Hanger on back. Intermittent 
alarm. Extra loud for extra heavy sleepers. Guaranteed . . . $2.95 





RADIO: Listen to Big Ben Dream Dramas Sunday afternoons 4:45 E. S. T., N. B. C. 
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Good and Bad Furniture 


[ Continued from page 26 | 


result ina restless, uninviting atmosphere 
that does not persuade you to linger. 
Some of the less pleasing types of fur- 
nishings are just as expensive as the cor- 
rect types. The greatest protection is to 
plan carefully and buy wisely whether 
entirely refurnishing a room or simply 
adding new pieces. Your state college 
extension service or home demonstration 
agent will gladly advise you.—E. P. 





If you are interested in home-furnish- 
ing suggestions write Woman’s Editor, 


| enclosing 3c stamp, Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Iowa. 











Crochet 


Up-to-Date 


Ti IE vogue for crochet is so popular that 
we are presenting a new book entitled 
“Crochet Up-to-Date.” This is brim- 
ming full of ideas and suggestions with 


| directions so clear that it will serve as a 


guide for the beginner or for the expert. 
You wil! find each stitch and step clearly 
outlined and illustrated. 

Here are some of the many items you 
will find in it: knit and crochet dresses, 
including a child’s dress—all in the very 
latest style; bedspreads, hats, gloves, 
bracelets, an afghan, bed shoes, a scarf, 
purse, collar and cuff set, and so on. To 
get this valuable book, order number 


| C6040 for only 1oc, postpaid. With each 


copy you will be sent samples of a large 
number of the finest knitting and cro- 
chet threads. Send your order soon to 
Successful Farming Pattern Department, 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Tea For Flavor 


Tu E Tasting-Test Kitchen was delighted 
with the mysterious and fascinating tang 
which tea gives to an ordinary dish. 
We recommend these three tea favorites: 


Tea Sherbet 


2cupfuls of fresh juice 
boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls of 
6 whole cloves lemon juice 
2 table i Li. 2 sonfuls of 
2 tablespoonfuls of 2 teaspoonfuls of 
black or green tea grated orange rind 
1 cupful of sugar 2 cupfuls of crushed 


2 cupfuls of orange pineapple 

Mix the boiling water, cloves and tea, 
cover and steep for five minutes. Strain 
thru a fine sieve, add the sugar, and stir 
until dissolved. Add the orange juice, 
lemon juice, grated rind and the pine- 
apple and place in the tray of a me- 
chanical refrigerator, or in an ice cream 
freezer. If an ice cream freezer is used, 
the mixture may be frozen only to a 
frappé mixture if desired. If a mechani- 
cal refrigerator is used, freeze, using the 
coldest control and stirring every 3¢ 
minutes until somewhat firm. 


Oriental Salad 


1g cupful of orange 
juice 

1 teaspoonful of 
grated orange rind 

2 drops of mint fla- 
voring 

l tablespoonful of 1 cupful of | sliced 
black tea peaches or other 

Y% cupful of sugar fruit 


114 teaspoonfuls of 
gelatin 
Y cupful of cold wa- 


te 
11% cupfuls of boiling 
water 


Soak the gelatin in the cold water for 
five minutes. Mix the boiling water and 
tea, steep five minutes, then strain and 
add to the gelatin, stirring until the 
gelatin is dissolved. Stir in the sugar, 
orange juice, and grated rind, and cool 
until slightly thickened. Add the peaches 
or other fruit and place in one large 
mold or in individual molds. Chill until 
firm and serve on crisp lettuce, plain or 
with a whipped cream salad dressing. 


Spiced Tea 
1% cupfuls of boil- 


ing water 

Y cupful of sugar 

l teaspoonful of 
grated orange or 
lemon rind 


6 whole cloves 

Juice of 4 orange 

Juice of 4% lemon 

1 tablespoonful of 
black tea 


Place the boiling water, sugar, grated 
rind and the whole cloves in an enamel 
saucepan and boil for five minutes. Add 
the fruit juice and heat to boiling. Re- 
move from direct heat, add the tea, 
cover and steep five minutes. Strain into 
a hot teapot and serve at once. The tea 
is also delicious when poured over crack- 
ed ice and served as an iced beverage. 





Successful Recipes 


Can you plan in terms of June, 
July, and August menus, just as 
you plan vacations? 

Send us this time good salads, 
cold meats, choice cold plate com- 
binations to be served with your 
favorite drink. One dollar will be 
paid for every recipe published. 
Send to Successful Farming, Reci- 
pe Department, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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DIZZY DEAN warms up 





| COME OVER TO 
THE BALL RACK 
AND I'LL SHOW 
YOU HOW TO 





(GEE, WHAT A 
| Gyp! 1 LOST 
ALL MY MONEY 
THROWIN’' 
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7 THERE THEY GO! 
PICK OUT A PRIZE, 

P| BUB, AND WE'LL 
KNOCK EM’ OFF 

AGAIN 
















KNOCK THE gett v7 


OFF! wiIN A PRIZE! |Zq. He 
THREE BALLS (OY 
FoR 5¢! = j{ I'LL TAKE 
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[THAT'S 12 STRIKE-OUTS IN A 





ROW, KID. AND A DOZEN 
PRIZES FOR YOU 
wr £ 









SAY, | THOUGHT 
| KNEW YOU !! 
YOURE DIZZY 


hr 











{ Gee, | WISH | WAS 
| FAMOUS LIKE YOu, 













Zz) MAYBE YOU WILL 

Fs "ABE WHEN YOU GROW UP. 
VEE THAT DEPENDS ON TWO 
lax] THINGS —SOME ABILITY 

AND LOTS OF ENERGY 

TO BACK 

iT UP 








Join the Dizzy Dean Winners... 


— 


/ 
iia eill 
I VDEAN-_WINNER 


Dizry Dean Winners Member- 
ship Pin. Solid bronze, with red 
enameled lettering. Free for 1 
Grape-Nuts package top. Men- 
tion Prize No. 201 in ordering. 


Dizzy Dean Good-Luck Piece. 
Just like Dizzy carries, with his 
good-luck emblem and motto 
on reverse side. Free for 1 
Grape-Nuts package top. Men- 
tion Prize No. 203 in ordering. 


> 





| | 
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of swell free prizes. (Offer expires Dec. 31, 
1935.) And for more energy, start eating 
Grape-Nuts right away. It has 
a winning flavor all its own. 
Economical, too, for two table- 
spoons, with milk or cream, 
provide more varied nourish- 
ment than many a hearty meal. 
A product of General Foods. 


| SWELL TIP ON HOW TO 
GET PLENTY OF ENERGY 
| EAT GRAPE-NUTS LIKE 
| | DO. {IT'S PACKED WITH 
| THE STUFF THAT STICKS 
BY YOU — EVEN WHEN 


{-AND 1 CAN GIVE YOU A ] 


| 
| 
; 4 


THE GOIN’ IS TOUGH 
ares 2 Ste earl ae ee 
wy .\ bh k7z a 
‘ Pan) 











wear the 
membership pin...carry Dizzy’s Lucky Piece! 
Send the top from one full-size yellow-and-blue Grape- 
Nuts package, with name and address, to Grape-Nuts, 
Battle Creek, Mich., for membership pin and copy of 
club manual —‘“‘Win with Dizzy Dean,”’ containing list 
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FINE FLAVOR 
FROM THE TEA 
NEW FUN FROM 
THIS FREE BOOK 


There is real satisfaction in a cup of Lipton’s—in its 
delightful flavor, substantial body—in its mild stimula- 
; tion that dispels fatigue and quiets jumpy nerves. And 
this interesting book adds a new delight to tea drinking. 
“Your Future in the Tea Cup” teaches the pastime of 
tea leaf reading in a simple, interesting way. It contains 
over one hundred illustrations and tea leaf symbols with 
simplified descriptions—you can become proficient in a 
very short time. It’s yours free. 

Buy a quarter, half or pound package of Lipton’s Tea (either 
green or black) from your grocer and send the picture of Sir 
Thomas Lipton from the package label for your free copy. 


-UPTON'S TE 


2 c 3 ae nk be. 

















| 

t 

Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 1 

1505 Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. | 

Please send me a free copy of ““Your Future in the Tea ; 

Cup.” Lam attaching the picture of Sir Thomas Lipton 1 

from a quarter, half or pound package of Lipton’s Tea. 1 

| 

' 

Name = a 1 

! 

: 1 

a i Street and No. i 

YELLOW LABEL ; 1 

ORANGE PEKOEANDPEKOE , City State . 

Ga Bek, Be VER bcctenecaumone eee = at 
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Desserts 
[| Continued from page 15 | 


to try Fluffy Fruit Dumplings. Other 
stewed fruits may be used in place of 
rhubarb. A little pineapple, strawberry 
or orange may be added to the rhubarb, 
if desired; or equal amounts of rhubarb 
and pineapple or of rhubarb and straw- 
berries may be used. The final results are 
quite gratifyingly popular, and you can 
count on every Sano of the family 
shouting for “‘more!” 


Fluffy Fruit Dumplings 


+ cupfuls of pink rhu- 3teaspoonfuls of 
barb, cutin 44-inch baking powder 
pieces 16 teaspoonful of salt 

4 cupful of water 2 teaspoonfuls of 

Dash of nutmeg butter 

I cupful of sugar 24 cupful of milk 

2cupfuls of sifted (about) 


pastry flour 


Combine rhubarb, water, and nutmeg, 
and cook until rhubarb is tender; then 
add sugar and cook until sugar is dis- 
solved. 

Meanwhile, mix and sift the flour, 
baking powder, and salt, and cut in the 
butter. Add milk gradually to form a 
soft drop dough. When fruit is cooked, 
drop mixture by teaspoonfuls on boiling 
rhubarb. Cover closely and cook with- 


| out removing cover for 12 minutes. Serve 


immediately with hot cream. A few cara- 
way seeds sprinkled over the dumplings 
just before serving add lively flavor in- 
terest. Serves 6 to 8. 

Primrose Cream and Upside Down 
Coffee Custards are refreshing and satis- 


| fying and Spring Beauty Mold has all 


the pretty charm of springtime itself. 


Primrose Cream 


5 egg yolks, beaten, lemon 

1 cupful of powdered Grated rind of % 
sugar or sifted orange 
granulated sugar Few grains of salt 

Juice of 2 lemons 5 egg whites, stiffly 
(strained) beaten 


Grated rind of % 


Combine egg yolks, sugar, fruit juice 
and rinds, and salt; and mix well. Cook 
in double boiler, stirring constantly. 
When the mixture thickens, stir in stiffly 
beaten egg whites. Remove from the 
fire, chill, and serve in sherbet glasses. 
Serves 8. 


Upside Down Coffee Custards 


“4 cupful of sugar ground ccffee 

4 cupful of boiling 4 eggs 

water 6 tablespoonfuls of 
3 eupfuls of milk sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of | Few grains of salt 


Melt 34 cupful of sugar in a saucepan 
over fire, stirring constantly until sugar 
is light brown in color. Add _ boiling 
water and stir until smooth. Place 1 
tablespoonful of syrup in bottom of 6 
custard cups. 

To make custard, scald milk with 
coffee and strain thru cheesecloth. Beat 
eggs slightly with sugar and salt, add 
milk, and mix well. Pour into custard 
cups slowly to prevent custard mixing 
with syrup. Place cups in a pan of hot 

water and bake in a slow oven (325° F.) 


40 minutes, or until knife inserted comes 


out clean. W hen cold, loosen edges and 
unmold on serving dishes. Will serve 6. 
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Spring Beauty Mold 


Few grains of salt 


1 package of straw- 
2 cupfuls of canned 


berry-flavored gel- 


atin grapefruit, cut in 
1 cupful of boiling pieces 
water V6 cupful of canned 


pineapple, cut in 
pieces 


1 cupful of canned 
grapefruit juice 


Dissolve gelatin thoroly in_ boiling 
water. Add grapefruit juice and salt. 
Pour a thin layer into a large mold and 
chill until firm. Chill remaining gelatin 
mixture until cold and syrupy, then fold 
in fruit. Turn carefully into mold and 
chill until firm. Unmold and serve with 
whipped cream. Serves 6. 

A brilliant sauce often lifts a modest 
dessert high above the commonplace. 
Give as much thought to the sauce as to 
the dessert itself. Let the sauce contrib- 
ute whatever is needed in tartness, rich- 
ness, or creaminess. As a rule, sweet 
sauces are thickened only slightly, and 
with eggs or cornstarch instead of flour. 

Soft Yellow Custard Sauce is delight 
ful with canned greengages or Italian 
prunes, also with delicate desserts like 
snow pudding and vanilla soufflé. 

Hard sauce need not always be wedded 
to the Christmas plum pudding. There 
are inspired spring versions, such as 
Strawberry Hard Sauce, to dress up a 
simple steamed or baked pudding. To 
make it, cream 14 cupful of butter with 
1 cupful confectioners’ sugar, fold in 
gently 1 stifly beaten egg white and 4 


cupful of finely crushed strawberries. 


Creamy Orange Pudding 


44 cupful of quick- 1 cupful of orange 

cooking tapioca juice 
14 teaspoonfulofsalt 1 teaspoonful of 
114 cupfuls of boiling grated orange rind 

water V6 cupful of cream, 
’6 cupful of sugar whipped 

Add tapioca gradually to boiling salted 
water and cook over hot water 5 min- 
utes, or until tapioca is clear, stirring 
frequently. Remove from fire; add sugar, 
orange juice and rind, and cool. Fold in 
whipped cream. Chill. This recipe serves 
6. Pineapple juice may be combined with 
the orange juice, if desired. 





SOMETHING new in teakettles! A 
choice gift for party prizes or brides’ 
showers is this smart new teakettle. It 
is a beauty all done up in sun-ray alumi- 
num and a black or red heat-resistant 
handle. The spout, slightly snubbed, 
carries a tiny cap which is easily raised 
for filling by a little trigger in the handle. 
This cap also provides the whistle which 
announces, proudly, boiling of the water. 
Quite a sociable as well as useful gift. 






























A timely suggestion I 
for many of our friends 


\ E HAVE been told often lately that 
our Goodyear ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather is 
a better tire than many people really need. 


When a car has been in service a long 
time, where the owner is thinking of trad- 
ing it in on a new one in the next year or 
sO, it is true he may not be able to use 
all the mileage the ‘‘G-3”’ gives. 


In that case, the wise and thrifty thing for 
that owner to do is to satisfy his immedi- 
ate needs with the Goodyear Pathfinder 
tire, and pocket the difference in price. 


In the Pathfinder he gets a big, husky, 


handsome, durable tire of representative 


arnirb 


¥ 


Extra Value—but NO Extra Price! 


1. CENTER TRACTION 4. PRISMED SIDEWALLS 
—deep-cut blocks in 
center to grip road - 
stop you quicker 


THICKER TREAD 
wide, flat, tough 
greater mileage 


MORE SHOULDER 
NON -SKID—deep-cut 
outside blocks—extra 
grip on curves fects 


Goodyear quality— one he can depend on 
to pay him back honest value for every 


penny he invests. 


Millions of Pathfinder tires, in both pas- 
senger car and truck tire types, have been 
purchased by the people of America in 
the last few years and we believe they 
will agree with the statement that no other 
tire in the Pathfinder price class has given 
such sturdy performance. 


Built the Goodyear way—of tough, new 
rubber and extra-durable patented Super- 
twist cord— Pathfinders will stand up and 
keep rolling for you as only Goodyear- 
built quality products can! 






GUID 


— extra grip in ruts — 
extracurb protection 


5. BLOWOUT PROTEC- 
TION IN EVERY PLY— 
by shock-absorbing 
Supertwist Cord 


6 GUARANTEED 
AGAINST ROAD HAZ- 
ARDS — also lifetime 
guaranteed against de- 








aw’ 


~* 











body. Lifetime guarantee. 





i A\ mem. SPEEDWAY 
A Good Tire Priced LOW 


Tough, thick, center traction tread. Supertwist cord 
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Kerosene ° 
Range 
NESCO 
WEEK — 


{ 
if } N 
$9995 f Wotch 
( NESCO 
D 
rheeeriece \ Dealers Window 
J Kite mm a. Di | 
NESCO WEEK ISplay 
Dealers are ready for NESCO 
PRODUCTS WEEK. We are 
shipping beautiful green and 
ivory NESCO KEROSENE 
RANGES everywhere. Each will 
bring joy to some housewife. 
Dealers will sell three-piece sets 
of “silver-sheen” NESCO JA- 
PANNED WARE, four-piece 
Seo no we’ NESCO Baking Sets in tin, 
galvanized Pails and genuine 
= NESCO ENAMELED eight- 
cup Drip Coffee Makers at figures 
sve youcannot equal. Donotmiss this 


sale. Remember the date. Look 
Recipe Box ond Corte up your NESCO Dealer. 


NESCO“WEEK 


Write for full color illustrated bro- 
chures describing NESCO WEEK 
Products and many other NESCO 
Household Utilities. Just send name and 
address. There is no obligation. 

NATIONAL ENAMELING AND 

STAMPING COMPANY 
427 N. Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Scouring Powder Holder 


Four-Piece 

Baking Set 
*j— was 50c — 

NESCO WEEK 


Drip Coffee Maker 
was $1.50--NESCO 


Galvanized Pail 
— was 50c — 
NESCO WEEK 








Coleman Manties 


Send for 2 genuine High Power Cole-f) 

man Mantles. Use them on your gas 

oline pressure lamp or lantern. Le 

them prove that they are made strong- 

er, lastlonger, give more light. Low- 

est cost to use. Always fresh; guar- 

anteed quality. Dealers everywhere recommen em. 
Coleman’’ stamped on the mantle protects you against 
. Send 10¢ in stamps or coin to cover postage an 
You'll get your two sample Coleman manties prompt) 

Send today " 5 

THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE Co. 
Factory and Home Office, WicnITA,KANSAS, Dept. SF133 


Plow & Powerful Tractors for Small Farms, go 

Seed 4 Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 

Cultwate) Fruit and Poultry Men. 

MowHay\ 1 & 2 Cylinder Models Ar ati 
and Lawns Write for Free Catalog Os 4! 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. ee 





ol 
Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N.Y. 
3236 Como Ave. 2417 Chestnut St. 160 Cedar St. | 
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Ten-Minute Garden 


[ Continued from page 18 | 


raised on the dry chalk cliffs of the Eng- 
lish Channel and has been hardened to | 


such conditions. 

Long life is always of interest whether 
it be in humans or in plants. The peony 
will often last a generation or more in 
one spot without division or replanting. 
Fifty-year-old peonies are not uncom- 


mon, and I have even seen one seventy- | 


year-old one. Similarly, an old-fashioned 
flower just coming back into popularity 
can be found around some farm houses of 
a generation ago. I refer to the Christ- 
mas-rose (Helleborus niger). Its sister, 
the Lenten-rose, with pink flowers is 
equally permanent. 


Where soil and climatic conditions are | 
favorable, single plants of our native | 


orange milkweed (Asclepias tuberosa) 
and of the lupine (Lupinus poly phyllus) 
will last for 15 or 20 years. The gasplant 


(Dictamnus albus) altho very slow to be- | 


come established and produce results 
can be relied upon for ten years, at least. 


OvHER kinds, altho the original plant 
may not survive, develop large colo- 
nies which will be extremely permanent. 
In good soil and partial shade the Japa- 
nese anemone, altho difficult to get 
started the first year, will grow on for 
years. Much easier to establish and of 
greater growth in almost any situation 
are the False-dragonhead (Physostegia), 
hardy aster, Bergamot (Monarda), gold- 


en glow, German iris, hardy sunflower 


(Heliopsis and Helianthus) and the va- 
rious ornamental grasses. 


Other perennials are permanent, not 


because of long life, but because they 
selfsow without any attention on our 
part. If we but give the seeds a half-way 
chance by not hoeing up the seedlings 


we will have dozens, maybe hundreds of | 


vigorous little plants ready to take the 
place of their parents. Such is the case 
of the coreopsis, sunflower—(both Heli- 
opsis and Helianthus), gaillardia, 
Veronica, Maltese Cross (Lychnis chalce- 


donica), Sweet-william, columbine, fever- | 


few, Anthemis, and others. If you give 
the seeds a real seedbed by having a 
mulch of an inch of peatmoss or leaf- 
mold you will have many others self- 
sowing if you but let them go to seed. 


Then we have the perverse perennials | 


like the Anchusa. They grow very easily 
from seed and produce huge plants. If 
we leave them alone they often rot out. 
If we move them they die, but how they 


sucker up from the roots we left. The | 


Oriental poppy often acts the same way. 

Speaking of roots, we must be careful 
in moving the hardy phlox in case we 
want to plant a good new variety in 
place’ of the old seedling we dug out. 
Each and every piece of root left in the 
ground can and usually does grow. So 
plant your new phlox in a different loca- 
tion and do not let them or any other 
phlox go to seed. The seedlings are the 
funny colors, not the parent which you 
have accused of changing color. One of 
our native plants, the mistflower, usual- 
ly called the hardy ageratum altho in- 
correctly so, is equally perverse with its 
roots. In fact, the best way to grow it is 


spade it up every year. It will be better | 


than ever under this form of punishment. 





all shoes 


a 


The glossy fin- 


ish can be 


brightened by rub- 
bing briskly with a 
soft dry cloth. 





CUTS USE 


aseline 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 
PETROLEUM JELLY 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes PDandruff-StopsHairFalling) 


‘o) an 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 














What should you grow in your garden? 
That is a hard question to answer for it 
depends on your likes and dislikes. It’s 
funny how many flowers some people 
think they don’t like, often for no reason. 
Sometimes they do not even know them 
by sight. After all, most of our flowers 
are pretty good fellows, each willing to 
do its part in our garden. 

For easy results from seed, any of the 
following should prove practical and 
satisfactory: Coreopsis, gaillardia, hibis- 
cus, Sweet-william, Shasta daisy, false- 
dragonhead, Maltese Cross (Lychnis 
chalcedonica), balloonflower, hardy as- 
ter, hardy sunflower (Heliopsis and He- 
lianthus), purple coneflower, larkspur, 
Painted Daisy, Viola, basket-of- gold, 
hardy candytuft, Sweet Rocket, Stokes 
aster, hardy pinks, Baptisia, and Japa- 
nese mountain chrysanthemums. These 
are but a few of the many you can raise 
from seed. Sow the seed in a carefully 
prepared seedbed during April, or early 
May, or in August. Personally, I like to 
use a coldframe as a wind, cat, and dog 
protection and sow my seeds | in a mix- 
ture of equal parts sand and peatmoss 
or leaf mold. After the seedlings are 
large enough to handle, plant them out 
in a row in the vegetable garden to grow 
a year before putting them in the border. 

Other perennials you will no doubt 
want sooner or later but for which you 
will have to get plants: phlox (try the 
early white Miss Lingard), daylily (Hem- 
erocallis)—try some of the newer sum- 
mer blooming varieties such as Thun- 
berg, Mrs. W. H. Wyman, Bay State 
and J. H. Crawford—plantainlily 
(Funkia), iris, peony, and the better va- 
rieties of Oriental poppies such as Lula 
Neely and Wurtembergia. 


li EACH year you buy a few seeds and 
a few plants you can soon have a fine 
collection of perennials which will give 
you bloom from early spring until late 
fall. Plan on this in buying your seeds 
and plants. Get some kinds that will 
bloom during the different months from 
March until October. Don’t forget at 
the season’s end that winter is coming. 
Winter is the hardest season for our 
perennials to combat, due to frequent 
temperature changes and excessive mois- 
ture. Altho most plants can stand con- 
siderable soil moisture during the grow- 
ing season, they soon die and decay if 


the soil is too wet during the winter. | 


Either plant your perennials in a natur- 
ally well-drained place or furnish drain- 
age by installing a line of drain tile. 
Fluctuations in temperature resulting 
in alternate freezing and thawing may 
be lessened by shading with cornstalks, 
straw or excelsior. Leaves (unless oak 
leaves) and manure may mat down and 
cause more harm than good. These few 
simple rules will put this year’s garden, 
on which we have just been working, in 
shape for a good start mext spring. 





If you have questions about your vege 


table and flower gardens, the editors of | 


Successful Farming will be glad to answer 
them. Reply will be sent by personal letter. 


* % 
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HERE, BETTY! LAVA 

SOAP WILL TAKE 

THAT SILVER 
POLISH OFF 














THE BROWNS WILL BE HERE IN 
JUST A FEW MINUTES, I'LL NEVER 
GET MY HANDS CLEAN BEFORE .... 


.. WHY, THEY'RE CLEAN ALREADY) 
| SURE THEY ARE/ YOU'VE SEEN 


| HOW FAST LAVA TAKES THE 
| GREASE OFF MAY HANDS.... 








SAVES YOU TIME! 


YOUR HANDS 
IN NO Time / 


TO THINK | USED UP OVER HALF A 
CAKE OF MY BEST TOILET SOAP 
. TRYING TO GET THEM CLEAN / 

| LAVA CLEANS THEM IN LESS 
THAN A MINUTES 


| OF COURSE IT DID/ AND SEE 

| HOW NICE THE GLYCERINE 
IN BAVA LEAVES 

YOUR HANDS, c= 











SAVES YOU MONEY! 


SAVES YOUR HANDS! 


If there come times when you must 
get stained or grimy hands clean in 
a hurry ... you need Lava Soap. 

If you want to save every nickel 
you can on your weekly grocery bill 

. you need Lava Soap. 

And if you, ladies, want a soap that 
actually soothes and softens your 
hands ... you need Lava Soap. 


Lava is Kind to Your Hands 


For there is no soap made that gets 
grime as fast, that lasts half as long, 
that is as kind to the hands as Lava. 

Lava’s thick, heavy lather and fine, 
powdery pumice get ground-in grime 
—even stubborn stains—in less than 
a minute. Its glycerine—used in most 
expensive hand lotions—and other 
soothing oils give hands a healthy 
beauty treatment. 


An Ideal Household Cleanser 
Farm women everywhere have found 


TAKES THE DIRT... 


that Lava gets the dirt from pots 
and pans, linoleum, bathtubs and 
wash-basins, as quickly, as surely, 
as safely as it gets dirt from the 
hands. 

Works well in any water—hot or 
cold, hard or soft. You’ll find that 
you need at least three cakes of Lava 

..one for the kitchen, one for the 
washstand, and another for the 
scrub-pail. Get three cakes of Lava 
today. 


A Procter & 
Gamble Product 


PROTECTS THE SKIN 
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it (39 $O EASY 


TO GET A NEW 


WORLDS BEST 
SEPARATOR 


| —-THAT ANYONE 
meres WHO CONTINUES 


Sterling Series 
Exactly like Gold- 


Have the famous J RO MMOL) A WAVLO)*S NOLEN MEE fewroncssentials, 


provecced bail Ot SW Ve chan Te 
fm SEPARATOR IS - 
THROWING 
MONEY 
AWAY 
Junior Series 


World’s best low 
priced separators. 
imees SEE-TRY- BUY A 
in every respect. 
ices fo) ae A s-Y 


Floating bowl and 
protected ball 
bearings. 


3 
SIZES 


Electro Series 


The all-electric 
cream separator. 
A great machine. 


ASK YOUR 
NEAREST: 


FOR AS LITTLE AS Septebten 


DEALER 


pete 12°, WEEK Bee 


PURSE 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blyd. 


TRIAL 


MPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 

















M! 

OlOILED THE 
SEPARATOR. 
WITH 3-IN-ONE 
AND NOW (ITS 
RUNNIN’ AWAy 














Make your work easier 
—and make your farm 
devices work better— 
by oiling them often 
with 3-in-One. Handy 
cans and bottles. 


Blended from 3 oils 

for better protection. 

CLEANS - LUBRICATES 
PREVENTS RUST 








WOMEN ENTHUSIASTIC OVER NEW eo eae — 
3-IN-ONE FURNITURE POLISH 7 I'll try your new furniture polish! 


Beautify furniture and woodwork with this f, Name 
creamy new polish. Removes dirt and film; Y 

rubs to a quick lustre and dry, hard finish, arent —— 
At your dealer’s—or sample free. oie. 


naw SOE. 
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Milk thru 
the Microscope 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


and keeping them from cutting down 
dairy profits, I approve of the following 
method. While there are other methods 
which will give good results, these either 
require more time or else involve the use 
of expensive equipment. And if the dairy 
farmer must buy so much expensive 
equipment that it takes all his profits, he 
had better be out of the business. 

The best care for present milk equip 
ment is this: (1) Immediately after milk 
ing, rinse the utensils free from milk, 
using either cold or lukewarm water. Do 
not use hot water on the milk pails, 
strainer, or cans at this time because the 
hot water will cook some of the milk on 
to the metal. And that means work! (2) 
In this next step, using moderately hot 
water, but not hot enough to be uncom- 
fortable to the hands, scrub all the milk 
fat off the utensils with a stiff brush 
and a good alkaline washing powder. 
Rinse the utensils with warm water and 
place where they can drain and dry. For 
this, I prefer a metal rack—and a mighty 
good one can be made by running two 
pieces of galvanized water pipe thru the 
milk house, placing them just far enough 
apart to hold the can and lids. Don’t try 
to scald the utensils at this time because 
to do so only gives the bacteria a nice, 
hot bath. (3) Just before you are ready 
to milk, rinse the equipment with a chlo- 
rine solution which contains from 100 to 
200 parts of chlorine per million. This 
will kill all the bacteria which may cause 
the spoilage of milk, and is neither too 
expensive or too complicated to mix. A 
bottle of hypochlorite powder lasts for 
several months and all you have to do 
is follow the directions. 


lr IS essential that every portion of the 
dairy equipment which is to come in con- 
tact with the milk be treated to the ster- 
ilizing rinse. In several cases I have had 
failures in helping the producer to use 
this method, and have found that they 
did not sterilize a// of the equipment 
which touched the milk. On one farm it 
was the thermometer (used to take the 
temperature of the milk in the cooling 
tank) that was neglected; on another 
farm I found it was the metal rod which 
was used to stir the milk in cooling. That 
rod was the happy home of hundreds of 
bacteria looking for a chance to raise a 
family! Now while this method of clean- 
ing and sterilizing is simple, once it be- 
comes a habit, no part of the process 
should be neglected and it must be fol- 
lowed in the evening just as in the 
morning. 

Where the utensils are properly cared 
for, the bacterial count will be lower but 
in every instance the producer should 
cool the milk as well as he can. Water 
cooling is the cheapest and most practi- 
cable. Where premiums are offered for 
low-count milk, mechanical refrigera- 
tion may prove a good investment. 

Milk and cream are perishable prod- 
ucts, and the sooner they reach the con- 
sumer, the lower their bacterial count 
will be. I recently found instances where 
cream producers had held cream for sev- 
eral days because they had a cold place 
to keep it—forgetting that while the 
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souring bacteria would not grow, at low 
temperatures, the rotting bacteria would. 
They did—and produced a very bad 
flavor! 

Just to be sure we’re not missing any- 
thing that might help bring better cream 
checks, let’s look at several tests which 
are becoming more and more important. 
We won’t need the microscope for these. 


BacTERIA counts are just one means 
by which the industry is constantly ad- 
vancing standards. Practically everyone 
is familiar with the sediment test of milk, 
in which a pint of milk is carefully drawn 
thru a small cotton disk on which the 
amount of sediment can be seen easily. 
But did you know that newly developed 


equipment makes it possible to take | 


approximately a thousand tests a day? 
During the past year, in my official ca- 
pacity as supervisor of milk control of 
Saint Louis, I directed as many as 30,000 
distinct tests in one month. Speed means 
a good deal more general testing. 
Cream, in the past, has escaped sedi- 
ment testing because it was thought that 
foreign material in cream intended for 
churning was of no great importance. 


Such substances were supposed to be | 


removed by churning anyway. But new 


tests for finding foreign materials in but- | 


ter have been developed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture which 
reveal that foreign matter is not removed 
by churning but is only incorporated so 
closely with the butter that it had es- 
caped attention. Now agents are on the 
job with this relatively simple test: the 
butter is slowly melted and the casein 
dissolved out with borax, after which the 
butter is filtered thru a fine wire screen 
and washed with alcohol and ether. By 
the use of this‘method I myself discov- 
ered eight tons of butter in one lot which 
was unfit for human consumption! And 
it didn’t take long on its way to the 
soap vats. Events such as this have led 
to the development of a tester for cream 
sediment which costs only a dollar. 
Naturally, at this price, it is taken for 
granted that buyers are going to have 
and use one. 

Here’s the bright side of that: Daigy- 
men handle a highly perishable product 
which is one of our basic foods. Because 
it is possible to bar from the market any 
nferior products, it means the public is 
going to have an increasingly high regard 
tor the industry. And that means better 
prices and steadier customers and less 
substitution. So milk thru the microscope 
and cream thru the tester are fine ideas! 


Another Good Sire 
Sacrificed 


Dat RY literature abounds with stories 
of good bulls slaughtered before their 
owners even guessed at their value. Joe 
Shalla and Frank Dvorak, prominent 
Nebraska Holstein breeders, reflect rue- 
fully on their experience of this kind. 
For $150 they purchased Sir Kilbroc 


Double Ormsby, sired by Sir Maud | 


Bess Ormsby, who in turn was sired by 
Sir Pietertje Ormsby Mercedes 37th. 
After using Sir Kilbroc for three years, 
he was sold for beef. 

Production records on these two farms 
now show that an exceedingly valuable 
animal was sacrificed needlessly. The 
following records taken from Shalla’s 


s. 





HERE’S A LIST OF 
GROCERIES , EDDIE - 
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HE TAKES THINGS 
ON THE RUN- 
SURE ENOUGH! 





LAND SAKES!! HE'S 
HITCHED THE 
HORSES TO THE 
FENCE AND HE'S 
RUNNING INTO 
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POST TOASTIES ON US CTY FELLERS 
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Try it with fresh fruit or berries 
...¢risp, delicious Post Toasties! 





vo just can’t help liking these 
delicious, golden flakes! For 
Post Toasties brings you the rich, 
full flavor of the tender hearts of 
corn. And each big, luscious flake 
is toasted double-crisp. That’s why 
Post Toasties keeps its crunchy, ap- 
petizing crispness in milk or cream. 
Have a bowl for breakfast tomor- 
row. Try it with fruit or berries for 
a special breakfast treat. You'll love 
Post Toasties—and it gives you the 
quick energy you need. 


You can get Post Toasties at any 
grocery. Get a package today! A 
_ product of General Foods. 


Fascinating Mickey Mouse 
toys, games, or “movies” 
on every package! 








NOTHING TASTES 
AS GOOD AS 


POST TOASTIES 


FOR BREAKFAST 
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TUNE IN: TONY AND GUS, the rollick- 
ing, singing, lovable comedians whom 
critics hail as “‘Radio’s latest hit!” Every 
evening but Saturday and Sunday, NBC 


Coast-to-Coast Network. 
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THATS THE 


SHIRT WE SAW 


MADE AT THE WORLDS FAIR 


641,520 Men saw this shirt made 


at the 


World’s Fair and said... 


Lau me shits babe 


Here’s why! Big 


Yank Shirts are built of extra tough, dyed-in-the- 


yarn Chambray; cut full and ample in body CLIP THIS COUPON 


a En. | 


and sleeves for free action; unbreakable but- —_ 


tons; double yoke and triple-stitched seams VRE rE 
where the strains come; patented sweat-proof \ 

cigarette or watch pocket; full-tailored collar 

and cuffs; in gray and blue Chambray, also 

heavy Covert cloth...and always your money 

back if not satisfied. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. G, 212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois num. Fits in any 


BIG YANK ¢4 . 
SHIRTS Bastia! 


BIG NEW 

FEATURES 
1-No-Lock Spindle 
2-Easy-Off Hood 
3-Closed Bowl Shaft 
4-3 Way Indicator 
5-Centri-fused Bearings 
6-NO-LIFT Turning Tank 
7-Cushioned Tank 
8-Safety Gear-Shield 
9-LifeService Agreement 





Rustproof aluml- 


ordinary bottle of 
water. Moistens 


clothes quickly, ; 
evenly. Makesiron- 

ing easier. Clothes 

look better. Sent Pr 
FREE on receipt , j 4 
of labels from 2 ay eS 


ae eee RS 








If you have...orcan get 
-..an old Anker-Holth 
Cream Separator, you 
can make it into a New 
Challenger Model by replacing 
theold head withthis Brand New 
Challenger Model Head at just 


ABOUT HALF THE COST | 
OF A NEW SEPARATOR aT all 
Note the 9 Big NEW Features thatare 


making the New Challenger Model the fastest growing : on the 
market! See local Anker-Holth Agent for cash or time prices or write to 
ANKER-HOLTH MFG, CO., Dept. SF PORT HURON, MICH. 








e fewer parts ... all run- 
“I ning in a bath of oil. They run wondertule for home and farm. 
hter winds and pump more | Cheapest relia power for pumping, 


ir 1 lig 


service. On pays ple pie gor sinter 

- and watch it pay for itself. 

“wed WITTE ENGINE WO 

ed Wookie 1615 Oakland Avenue, KANSAS airy, MO. 
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Write fornew fr »e be it 
and ‘‘Record of edie mn of 











uide for the Inventor,’ 


| 
| 
| 
rm. No charge for pre- } 


in farms, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
Washington, Oregon. Rents 


are ¢ -- =~ r, prices lower. 
3( 


liminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered | New low rates. Write for | ae 
Pat. Attorney, 64-J Adams Bidg., Washington,D.C. | E.C. Leedy, Dept. 729, G. Ry. , St. Paul, Minn. 
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herd book must be credited mostly to 
this sire. They are as follows: 192g—7 


| cows averaged 434.6 pounds of butter 


fat; 1930—8 cows averaged 466.2 pounds 

of butterfat; 1931—I0 cows averaged 

414.2 pounds of butterfat; 1932—9 cows 

averaged 493.8 pounds of butterfat; 1933 
~8 cows averaged 552.7 pounds. 

On the farm of Frank Dvorak one 
finds a similar situation. In 1932, his 
cows averaged $19 pounds of butterfat; 
In 1933, 535 pounds. One granddaughter 
of the old bull made a record of 527 
pounds of butterfat as a two-year-old. 

Shalla’s nine cows make him a gross 
profit of approximately $1,200 a year, 
with butterfat estimated at 20 cents per 
pound. He would need 30 average Ne 
braska cows to produce the same quan 
tity of butterfat. Both men hope that 
the telling of their unfortunate experience 
may save others.—G. S. R., Nebr. 


Coming Events 


May 8&—Ayrshire Annual Convention, Whit 
Plaine, N. Y 

May 15—American Guernsey Cattle Club, Ney 
York City 

June 5—Holstein-Friesian Annual Convention, 
Seattle, Washington 

June 5—Annual Meeting, American Jersey 
Cattle Club, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

August 21—30—lIowa State Fair and Exposit 
Des Moines, lowa 

September 30—October 6—Dairy Cattle Con 
gress, Waterloo, Iowa. 

TENTATIVE DATES 

August 10-17—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 

August 17—24—lIllinois State Fair, Springfield, 
Illinois. 

August 24—31—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwa 
ee, Wisconsin 

August 25—September 2—New York State Fair 
Syracuse, se 

August 26—-31—Ohio State Fair, Columbus, 
Ohio, 

August 30-—September 8—Michigan State Fair, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

August 31—September 6—Indiana State Fair, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

August 31—September 7—-Minnesota State Fair, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. 

September 1—6—Nebraska State Fair and Ex 
position, Lincoln, Nebraska 

September 9-13-—South Dakota State Fair, 
Huron, South Dakota 

September 9-14—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 
Kansas. 

September 14—20—Kansas State Fair, Hutchin 
son, Kansas. 

September 21-—28—Oklahoma State Fair and 
Exposition, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

September 28—October Free Oklahoma State 
Fgir, Muskogee, Oklahoma 

October 19—26- American Royal Livestock 
Show, Kansas C ty, Missour 

October 27—November Ak-Sar-Ben Stock 
Show, Horse Show, and Rodeo, Omaha, Ne 
braska 

November 30—December 7—International Live 
stock Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 


Trades in Heifers 


In ANY dairy district where whole 


milk is sold, some very good heifer 


| calves at only a few days old are sold at 


veal prices because there is insufficient 
milk to raise them. In this fact some 
farmers see opportunity. So they buy 
the calves, grow them, and sell them 
back later as fresh cows. Fred Homfeld, 
who does general farming on 160 acres 
in Lake County, Indiana, makes money 
this way. He will use only Jerseys or 
Guernseys, and they must be the best. 

The calves are started on skimmilk 
and a little calf meal, and soon are eat- 
ing oats and alfalfa hay. Homfeld milks 
only 2-year-olds, makes butter and sells 
sweet cream. When a heifer freshens the 
second time, she is for sale. 

Homfeld says that it costs no more 
than $30 to raise one of these to the 
three-year-old stage when she can be 


sold for $50 or $60.—G. R. H., Ind. 



































































Youth Takes the Wheel 


| Continued from page 1} 





tween the ages of twenty to thirty have 
been meeting in the county office of 
Edgar County, Illinois, for a monthly 
hour of discussion. Following this, the 
group gathers for a social hour and pot- 
luck supper. Over a period of two years 
this group has retained an active mem- 
bership. 

H. M. Hamlin, of the department of 
vocational education, thinks the most 
significant development in lowa last 
winter was the evening school for town 
and country adults of all ages. At Sac 
City attendance ranged between 300 and 
400 each meeting. Winterest had from 
200 to 300. 

In February the Iowa organizations, 
largely county junior farm bureaus, 
formed a rural young people’s assembly, 
choosing George M. Strayer of Hudson 
as president. The state planning board’s 
recent survey suggests that Mr. Strayer 
and his co-workers have a splendid op- 
portunity for rural service if they are to 
help the out-of-school youth in Iowa. 


Kansas has 1,431 girls in vocational 

homemaking day schools, 3,000 women 

in adult classes last fall, and 3,000 boys 

studying vocational agriculture. Upper- 

age clubs there are patterned somewhat 

after city service clubs. They use such 

names as Rural Service Club, Agricul- 

tural Legion, and Sons and Daughters 

of the Soil. There are about thirty of 

them. (At Michigan’s annual Extension 

Conference for 1935 the suggestion was 

made that all clubs have a similar name 

such as [County or Com- 

munity] Rural Young People’s Club. 

This makes the problem of a future in- 

signia and state organization easier.) 

Kansas clubs adopt service programs for 

their counties and each member chooses 

an individual activity for self-improve 

ment. It may be economic or educational 

in nature. A state-wide convention of 

upper-age rural youth was held in March 

of this year. Illinois held a successful 
conference of the same kind last year. 

“We regard theolder youths as adults,” 

said M. H. Coe, Kansas club leader. 

“They have no leaders outside their own 

membership. We want them to see and 

to solve their own problems.” Sample 

community programs adopted are: beau- 

tifying school grounds, music apprecia- 

tion, 4-H club fairs, health and sanita- 

tion, and—as a handicraft—a marion- 

ette show, put on by the Franklin 

County group. Club meetings had been 

going along rather “‘hit and miss.”’ Some- 

one was asked to explain the theory and 

mechanics of the marionette. The mem- 

| bers were so interested they decided to 

get up a puppet show. “Little Black 

Sambo” and “Barnacle Bill” were cre- 

ated with such effectiveness that the club 

' was asked to present them during Farm 

and Home week at Kansas State College. 

Boys made stage furniture and molded 

the characters while girls dressed them. 

Vivian Billingsly was a ring-leader in the 

stunt and one of the boys was overheard 

saying: ““This show gives us a good time 

without spending any money.” 

‘ For seven years the Farm Family 

Partnership Plan has been spreading in 

Minnesota. It bridges the gap between 

school-age and active investment and 














OUR 
WORN OUT 
SPARK PLUGS 


Millions of worn out spark plugs are robbing motorists of gas— 





stealing power, speed and smooth engine performance —often hold- 
ing up work on the farm with cars and trucks that are hard to start. 


The Champion dealers in your community have organized a com- 
mittee of vigilantes to put these criminals on the spot during Champion 
National Change Week, May 6th to 12th. They will inspect, clean 
and test your spark plugs and show you why all spark plugs, even 
Champions, should be changed every 10,000 miles, or once a year. 










CHAMPION 
NATIONAL 
CHANGE WEEK 


May 6 to 12 






Stop highway robbery in your car. 
Install new Champions now. 


CHAMPION 


® EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 
Pa KEEP YOUR ENGINES YOUNG 


TEST AND CHANGE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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ownership in farming. It gives the boy 
and girl a desire for education and a 
means of getting it. It develops initia- 
tive, responsibility, thrift, self-confidence, 
and gives business training—under su- 
pervision of the parent. Minnesota’s 
upper-age clubs also have topical dis- 
| cussions and recreation, according to 
T. A. Erickson, state club leader. 
Minnesota’s conservation and forestry 
programs are gaining an inspiring follow- 
ing with club members of a wide age 
range eager to select these new projects. 
Michigan holds an annual forestry camp 
for 4-H Rangers, taught by the same 
| staff as are students of Michigan State 
College. North Dakota is proud of six 
forestry projects on a helpful scale, com- 
pleted last year despite drought and its 
attendant hardship. South Dakota’s con- 
servation program is being launched 
among 4-H clubs this year. 


SPARK PLUGS NEED 
CLEANING, TOO 


After Cleaning 


Have your SPARK PLUGS 
CLEANED by the AC METHOD 
for SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 


Oxide Coating forms on all spark plugs — and 
causes intermittent missing. To smooth out your 
engine's performance, to save gas, and restore 
power and starting ease, have your plugs cleaned 
by the AC Method. All better dealers, garages, 
and service stations provide this service. Replace 
badly worn plugs with new AC Quality Spark 
Plugs—NOW 60c (in Canada 75c). 


In INDIANA vocational education and 
4-H activities are integrated with farm 
and home problems, under the supervi- 
sion of Z. M. Smith who directs both 
fields of work. Young people have worked 
into partnerships with their parents and 
eventually established a farm business of 
their own. 

In Missouri the community is pre- 
ferred over the artificial county unit as 
a natural grouping basis for advanced 
youth, T. T. Martin, state club leader, 
| observes. In St. Louis County young 
people meet weekly to study dramatics, 
chorus, orchestra, English, and public 
speaking. A minstrel show, a party 





SPARK PLUGS 
CLEANED 


AND ADJUSTED 
WHILE ra 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY 


St. Catharines, Ontario 


Flint, Michigan 


Plugs for Canadian market made at St. Catharines, Ontario 


YOU 
WAIT 


LOOK FOR THE PLUG-IN-THE-TUB” 


EACH 








Do You Have Your Copy Yet? 


This 52-page idea book is FREE to all who fill in and 


mail the coupon below 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Here is the book which is destined to 
furnish help and inspiration to thousands 
of farm home-owners everywhere. It is 
practical, up-to-date—a book you can use 
to help make your home more charming. 

You'll be delighted with the home-fur- 
nishings section. It tells what to look for 
when you buy new furniture, floor cover- 
ings, draperies, and new household equip- 
ment, and how to make the best use of your 
old furnishings. If you are planning the in- 
stallation of electricity, heating, or water 
plants, this book gives you the authorita- 
tive information you need. It contains val- 
uable ideas for roofing, siding, paints, and 
other building materials needed in mod- 
ernizing your home. 

If you haven’t your copy already, fill 
in the coupon be low and mail it today! 


GET FREE BOOK 


1305 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa 


I am planning the remodeling checked below. With no other obligation on my 
FREE and postpaid, my copy of Successful Farming'’s new book, 


please send me, 


to Modernize Your Farm Home 


Name 


R. F. D. No. 
I PLAN 

Remodel 

Build new house 

Install electricity 

Buy new furniture 

Buy new floor coverings 

Buy new draperies___ 


Paper — 


Lay new roof 
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Lay new floors 


Build on rooms_—_—_—__ 


yi 
low 


TO (Please check): 
Paint interior— 
Paint exterior 


Buy new equipment for: 
Kitchen__ 
Laundry 
Bathroom 

New heating plant 

Running water 





| girls in Wisconsin. 
| other 88 percent is the problem. 


luncheon, and a dance raised needed 
funds for three groups. The Jackson 
County young people’s organization, 
headed by Woodson Fishback, president, 
staged a tennis and croquet tournament 
to raise funds for educational projects. 
A dime admission, four hot July nights, 
a hot-dog stand, and co-operation did 
the trick. 
Wisconsin, 


too, has its older-youth 


| clubs—17 in all, with 1,458 members in 


1934. An active one is the 5-th-H club 
in Rock County which stressed farm 
records, home budgets, and a “‘home ser- 
vice project.” T. L. Bewick, state club 
leader, points to the fact that 4-H reaches 
only 12 percent of the available boys and 
Extending it to the 


Five thousand Wisconsin boys are 
studying this year under one hundred 
teachers of vocational agriculture, 
county agricultural schools, and voca- 
tional schools. Many of them are upper- 
age boys in part-time classes, L. M. 
Sasman, supervisor, reports. 

Ohio young people, like their neigh- 
bors, are studying everything from eti- 
quette to taxes. They plan social affairs 
and sponsor community improvements. 
In other Midwest states, it is the same. 
The review could go on endlessly. I have 
described a few typical examples to show 
what rural youth is doing. More could be 
written about charity projects, religious 
services, vocational guidance, sewing 
bees, trap shooting, and canning clubs. 

The doubters may give voice to the 
popular expression of indifference: 

“So what? Where does the economic 
angle come in? What good is an evening 
spent studying Shakespeare, discussing 
the Italian Fascisti, or playing tiddly- 
winks? Why build terraces for exercise, 


| or plant forests for someone else to har- 


vest in 1999? Why talk of rifle shooting 





when there is no money for ammunition? 
Or of preparing for matrimony when the 
cost of a marriage license looks like the 
national debt?” 

There are many answers to such ques- 
tions. Three are sufficient: 

(1) Foresight is more important than 
hindsight. lf you can see beyond the end 
of your nose, you know that trees planted 
today may be worth money by 1945, 
that intelligent cropping and soil man- 
agement will show profits within two 
years, that there are unique ways to 
raise funds, that good times are necessary. 

(2) We cannot judge the future solely 
by the past. So-called prosperity of the 
nineteen-twenties was an economic spree. 
We neither need nor want it again. The 
ancient system of barter would be better 
than another decade of false values. To 
day brings new standards. 

(3) Our generation is not the first to 
Jind itself in a mess. There are signs that 


conditions are getting better, but even if 


that were not true, we, individually, are 
where we are, facing the problems we 
face. Sometimes they are relatively sim- 
ple, sometimes intensely baffling, but al- 
ways present. We cannot dodge them 
nor turn back. 

No matter what tomorrow brings, it 
will be worth something. Life will be 
good to the person who resolves to find 
in every incident something of value, 
whether that incident be rebuff or 
achievement. The person who cannot 
adopt such a philosophy is whipped. He 
has quit without getting started. 

Or is that Pollyanna stuff? If it is, 


then there are a lot of Pollyannas be- 


tween Niagara Falls and Colorado 
Springs. The pessimists may be smarter 
than these young people who are plant- 
ing forests and renovating the house that 
grandfather built in 1865; or studying 
Robert Burns’ poetry, and organizing 
co-operative buying associations. 
You must judge this for yourself. 


Squibs 
[| Continued from page 7 | 


dessert dish for the family for six weeks. 
Mother reminds me that all folks do not 
like melons as well as we do. That might 
be so but the visitors at our table would 
tend to prove it otherwise. A good, 
home grown melon is a treat for nearly 
every one. Even folks with a reducing 
mania can eat melons without great 
fear. Melon planting is a family cere- 
mony that I hope we can always main- 
tain as part of our tradition. 


© This month closes with Decoration 
Day. It is a day we should remember. | 


am finding myself with a new line of | 


thinking as I come up again to the time 
when we especially honor those who 


have served our land under arms. After | 


one reads all the exposure of war propo- 
ganda and the activities of munition 
makers in bringing on wars, then checks 
over the huge profit that has come to a 
few out of such disasters, he wonders if 
maybe those who have gallantly given 
so much were not also betrayed for 
“thirty pieces of silver.”” Maybe out of 
knowledge of that betrayal will come the 
accomplishment of the thing for which 
our brave have died. Decoration Day 
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* You’ve seen many a farm home pass 
into the hands of strangers, because its 
owner died before he could get it freed 
from debt. 

While you’re alive, a mortgage may be 
a good thing. With it, you can buy more 
land, secure better implements, and thus 
earn more money. But it is a very bad 
thing to leave to your family. 


If you have a mortgage on your farm 
now—you may think you can pay it off. 
But suppose you were to die—could your 
family keep up the interest on the mort- 
gage, and pay it off if necessary—or 
would they be at the mercy of strangers? 


Keep the farm as a refuge for your family! 


The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


™ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY « 
A Sillion Dollar Exlale | 


xe al 


you shoul, d 


TRANGERS 


get your farm 


die 





rah 





By putting aside a definite sum each year 
—and “planting” it in a Northwestern 
Mutual life insurance policy—there 
could be a “‘crop” of cash large enough 
to pay off the mortgage entirely. If you 
live a long while, so much the better. 
There could then be a sufficient sum of 
money to use for paying off the mort- 
gage yourself, improve the farm, educate 
the children, or start off some of them 
with a farm of their own. 


The wise thing to do is to study this 
subject thoroughly. Mail us the coupon 
below for the booklet—“AND THIS 
MAKES SURE THE FARM HOME 

WILL BE YOURS.” 








J, 
a 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL , #4 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 42a 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin hee 
Without obligation, please send me your 
booklet “THIS MAKES SURE THE FARM 
HOME WILL BE YOURS.”’ 


Name 
Add: ress 
City... Age 











The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, 

now total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and 

protection of more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of 
insurance in force. 


would bring the greatest honor if we con- 
secrated it to the accomplishment of the 
peace our dead went out to make. 
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“CARBORUNDUM” 
FILE SAVES TIME 


ra 





THE “57” FILE 


IS SHAPED TO 
SHARPEN ALL 
EDGED TOOLS ON THE FARM 


You'll use the Carborundum Brand 
“57” File more than any sharpening tool 
you've ever owned. This 13-inch, 4-sided 
tapered file puts a keen edge on mower 
knife sections without removing the 
blade. It quickly sharpens hoes, spades, 
axes, lawn edgers or any other edged tools 
of the farm and garden. 


No.57 File, from hardware dealer, 
a. ee ee ee ee ae 


$1.00 





HOW THE CARBORUNDUM BRAND 

LAWN MOWER SHARPENER WORKS 

Hook sharpener over cross-bar of 
mower—step on handle to raise wheels 
turn wheel to revolve blades against sharp- 
ener. In two minutes the job is done. 
No. 41 Lawn Mower Sharpener, from 
hardware dealer or direct. . . . 50¢ 
No.42, for mowers 16’’andwider . 65c 





KEEP KITCHEN KNIVES SHARP 


Quickly puts a keen cutting edge on all household knives, 
especially stainless steel, without scratching finish of 
blades. Carborundum Brand No. 66 Household 

Knife Sharpener os €om” eo ee: © eo 35c 


THE CARBORUNDUM 
COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





Canadian Carborundum Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, 
Canada, (Carborundum is a registered trade-mark of 
The Carborundum Company.) 
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Mildred M. Coen, National Champion 4-H Holstein Girl and her favorite 


Breed 


Six years in 4-H dairy club work has 
brought national recognition to Miss 
Mildred M. Coen of Pound, Wisconsin. 
She has been selected as the National 
Champion 4-H Holstein Girl for 1934 by 
the Hbolstein-Friesian Association of 
America after a 
careful study of the 
records was made 
of the various state 
club champions. 


* #2 


Vernon Ullman 
of Brookings, South 
Dakota, has been 
selected as the Na- 
tional Champion 
4-H Holstein Boy 
for 1934 by the 
Holstein- Friesian 
Association of 
America. This hon- 
or has been be- 
stowed upon Ver 
non after nine years of 4-H club work 
with dairying as the major project. 


Vernon Ullman, re- 
cently honored as 
National Champion 
4-H Holstein Boy 


Seven parish shows will be held in 
June by Iowa Jersey cattle breeders. 
These shows have been held in the state 
for the past two years. Their purpose is 
to stimulate more interest in Jersey cat- 
tle, and to give recognition to the best 
type animals. The winning animals in 
each of the classes judged at the parish 
shows will comprise a show herd for that 
district and will be shown at the state fair. 


* % ¥ 


With a credit of 1,008 pounds of but- 
terfat and 28,348 pounds of milk as an 
eight year old, Vickery Ormsby Fobes 
completes her record. She is owned by 
Emil Titel of Plymouth, Wisconsin. She 
is the mother of Vickery Ormsby Fobes 
2nd, grand champion cow at the Wiscon- 
sin state fair. 


& & 


The Iowa state Holstein sale held at 
Waterloo late in March averaged $158 
per head. Fifteen animals brought more 
than $200 each. Sir Bess Ormsby Sky- 
lark brought the top price of $270. 


News 


The 1935 annual Percheron Review, 
published by the Percheron Horse Asso- 
ciation of America, Ellis McFarland, 
Secretary-treasurer, Chicago, went into 
the mails April 1. The next issue of the 
newspaper published by the Percheron 
Association, will be out May 15. This is 
published three times a year, January 15, 
May 15, and August 15. Copies of both 
Percheron Review and Percheron News 
are free on request. 

Business at the Percheron Association 
is the best since 1928. Receipts of cash 
for February were 34 percent higher than 
February last year, and already 1,004 
head of Percherons have been trans- 
ferred during January and February, 
close to one-third the entire number 
transferred for all of 1934. 

The Michigan Horse Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation sale on March 6 was as successful 
as had been the one during Farmers’ 
Week on February 1. Sixty-one head of 
draft horses were sold, 18 of them pure- 
breds, with a total of $12,252.50, or an 
each. The sale at 
Karmers’ Week had 
sold sg head at a 
little over $1 3,00 


average of $217.25 


Milton Hay 
Brown, president 
of the American 
Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, 
died March 13. He 
operated Haylands 
Stock Farm, Sharps- 
burg, Illinois. John 
B. Gage of Kansas 
City, is association 
vice-president. 





The late Milton H. 
Brown, past president 
American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association 


If your son or 
daughter is in a Holstein calf club this 
summer, be sure they have the Calf Club 
Manual. This valuable guide may be ob- 
tained free from the Holstein-Friesian 
Extension Service, Madison, Wisconsin. 


% # & 
The signs of returning demand for 


purebred cattle that were evident in the 
late winter of last year, and checked by 

















ihe dry weather that began in the late 
spring, have become more pronounced 
in these passing winter months. 

The annual purebred sales held at 
Ogden, Utah, Denver, Colorado, Chi- 
cago, and elsewhere in connection with 
livestock shows show increased prices 
over last year of varying percentages 
from 43.7 percent to $1 percent. 

At the annual Perth, Scotland, bull 
sale 212 entries averaged $632, approxi- 
mately 200 percent over last year’s 
average. 

Tomson Brothers, Wakarusa, Kansas, 
who began breeding Shorthorns over 50 
years ago, are disposing of their salable 
stock at fully so percent more than the 
same class were bringing last year. Well- 
established breeders generally are hav- 
ing a similar experience. 


THE basic element in the situation 
was the necessity of acquiring purebred 
sires by the cattle producers generally. 

As the prospective buyers start in 
quest of breeding stock they are con- 
fronted by a scarcity that in many in- 
stances they had not foreseen. They had 
not become aware that many purebred 
herds had been declining in numbers for 
a ten-year period, since 1921 in fact, nor 
that numerous herds had ceased to exist 
because of the long-drawn-out agricul- 
tural depression. 

So, purebred prices have started up- 
ward. Hogs, sheep, horses, and mules are 
sharing in the upward shift of values. 
As this is written, in early March, there 
has been a general advance of approxi- 
mately 50 percent from the prices pre- 
vailing a year ago. 

We have been talking surpluses so 
long that, as yet, we can hardly realize 
that this bugaboo no longer exists. In 
fact the country will be a long time get- 
ting back to normal requirements in 
livestock. In the meantime there is an 
inviting aspect to the purebred business. 
‘rank D. Tomson, Kan. 





Nore: Mr. Tomson has been closely 
identified with the livestock press for 
more than 30 years. He enjoys a wide per- 
sonal acquaintanceship with breeders in 
the United States and Canada.—Editors. 





Successful Farming 


On The Air 


On SATURDAY noon, May 
25, from 12 to 12:30. Successful 
Farming presents the first of a 
series of interesting radio broad- 
casts to you and your neighbors. 
High lights from helpful feature 
articles, talks by your favorite au- 
thors, greetings from your editors, 
interviews, news, children’s stories, 
music—all this will come to you 
over WHO, Des Moines, Iowa, 
$0,000 watt station at 1000 kilo- 
cycles. You will undoubtedly be 
familiar with WHO’s outstanding 
Red Network, N.B.C. The next 
program will fall on Wednesday, 


When the 


FARMHOUSE of your 


dreams comes true. 


don’t let Low-Grade Paint 
turn it into a nightmare! 

















HERE are no illusions in the 

protection Dutch Boy gives. 
You expect it to last a long time, 
and it does. 

But the man who buys low- 
grade paint, with visions of saving 
money, soon wakes up to find his 
paint and his “saving” both gone. 

Look at the actual photographs 
shown here. See how the low- 
grade paint has cracked and scaled 
after only a year and a half. 

Dutch Boy, on the other hand, 
does not crack and scale. It resists 
the weather... wears down stub- 
bornly by gradual chalking which 


leaves a smooth, unbroken surface, 

















DUTCH BOY 


After 1% years. This job After 8 years. Located in 
mustbeburnedandscraped same section as low-grade 
off before it is repainted. paint job. Paint is still 
And an extra coat—a new good. No burning off, no 


LOW-GRADE PAINT 


priming coat — must be new priming coat will be 





applied. required at repaint time. 





an ideal foundation for new paint. 
No burning and scraping, no new 
priming coat at repaint time. 

It’s easy to make good paint—pwre 
white-lead paint—with Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste White- Lead. 
You simply stir in the proper thinner 
and in just a few minutes there’s your 
paint, ready to use. In- 


Painting Loans 
Money to pay for painting can be 
borrowed under the National Housing 
Act. Charges are oy og small and 
easy payments can be arranged. Your 
local banker will be glad to give you 
full information. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


doors or outdoors. And ONLY 11] Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
remember you can tint it $#) 30* Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago ; 

659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
quickly and easily to any Superior Ave., Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut 
color you desire. per gallon Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 


somewhat depending on buyer’s dis- 
tance from producing centers. 





That’s all it costs for pure 
white-lead paint. Easy to 
*This price (as of April, 1985) varies mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. 


Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston ; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia. 








AlL-Firpose 
DUTCH BOY “2:2 WHITE-LEAD 


nd 


1 \ 





7 R E E ¥ You can save 
. 


money by fol- 
lowing the easy painting 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY SR 
Address: (See list of branches) f 


Please send me your free folder “*Painting with 





May 29, at 6:15 a.m. and further 
schedules will be announced at 
that time. Remember: Ring the 
calendar for noon, May 25, for 
your magazine’s broadcast. 

















instructions given in our 
Sree folder on Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste 
White-Lead. Tear off the 
coupon and mail to our 
nearest branch. 





White-Lead’’ giving specially prepared instructions to 
farmers on the quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Boy 
Pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon. 


Name 





Address 
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SANFORIZED-SHRUNK \ 
They will not shrink out of fit 


ORK shirts, dress shirts, 

any shirts—it makes no 
difference — they stay the same 
size, wash after wash, if they are 
labeled Sanforized-shrunk. 


When shirt collars choke and 
finally won’t button at all; when 
sleeves grow shorter and shoulders 


tighter after each wash — that’s 
a sign the cotton fabric was not 
completely shrunk before it be- 
came a shirt. 


Be economical. Buy shirts in which 
fabrics have been completely 
shrunk — Sanforized-shrunk. 
They will not shrink out of fit. 


Play safe! Look on the label for the words 


Sanpriyed. 


40 WORTH smeet 


Shunk, 


NEW YORK CiTY 











WINDMILL ECONOMY — 


A Texas ranch owner writes: “I have been using 
Aermotors for 20 years and now have 20 of them on my 
ranches. The upkeep on them is practically nothing. 
They will run in less wind than any other windmill. I 
have bought nothing but Aermotor mills for the last 
15 years. When I have erected an Aermotor over a 
well my water troubles are over.” 


Aermotor users are satisfied because Aermotors, 
Aermotor Electric Pumps and Automatic Water 
Systems are made to give long and dependable service. 


See your Aermotor dealer or write us direct. 
AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branches: Dallas Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oakland 





NOTHING TO PAY 


Until After 


oY FREE TRIAL 


THEN OMY i) DOWN 


at Present Low Prices 
Bend nf, guiek fo for Free Melotte Cata- 


how much 
MORE c it gets. Write for present 
LOW PRICES today — before inflation 
may make it necessary to pow ‘ 
The Melotte Separator, %;,"; "abe" 
2843 Ww. 19th St. Dept. 25-15 Ci 


Vit MELOITE 
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to read the vacation story in the June 
Be Sure issue of Successful Farming. The — 
covers a round trip from New Orleans to Dulut 
and is intensely interesting. 





“ag, LAMENESS 


NO, QUICKLY id reliable 

\\ liniment, blister, counter 

= C irritant. Best for overworked 

iG muscles, sprains, lameness, 

spavin, capped hock, fistula, 

Reduced wire cuts, bruises. Leaves 

mo scars. Thousands of 

to wane ow RENCE Caustic 

only austic 

$150 Balsam-proved formula in 

WHITE carton. None Genuine 

WITHOUT SIGNATURE OF 

THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO. 
At EST.1876 CLEVELAND. O. 
Drugegists HAROLD F. RITCHIE @ Co., INC. 
or sent New YorK CITY SALES REP. 


LAWRENCE 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Postpaid 





Hog Management 


| Continued from page 11 | 


the United States? These and many oth- 

er questions need to be answered in the 
development of a plan of procedure to 
stamp out swine erysipelas in the Corn- 
belt. Observations to date suggest the 
value of anti-swine-erysipelas serum. On 
the other hand, some thought needs to 
be given to a plan of destroying infected 
herds, with payment to the owner, be- 

fore the disease becomes widespread. 
Such measures to stamp out swine ery- 

sipelas might prove economical in the 
long run. These questions will be answ- 
ered by livestock sanitarians guarding 
animal health. Until the best plans of 
combatting this disease can be devised, 
farmers can rely on local veterinarians 
in the matter of diagnosis and best 
methods of procedure. 


Tue RE is a public health aspect to 
swine erysipelas. The infection may be 
communicated to man. Handling in- 
fected animals and holding autopsies in 
the diagnosis of the disease are not with- 
out danger to man. For years the disease 
has been recognized in man as an occu- 
pational infection among fishermen on 
the eastern sea coast. The stockman con- 
tacting actively infected herds should 
take precautionary measures. The swine 
erysipelas germ may also appear in 
lambs, causing joint troubles, the same 
as in pigs. Infected lambs may endanger 
shepherds and caretakers. 





The editors of Successful Farming will 
be glad to answer any questions you may 
have about swine feeding and care. Your 
reply will be sent by personal letter. 


New 
Swine-Testing Plan 


SWINE testing, based on the same 
principle as butterfat testing of cows and 
trapnesting of hens, has been started in 
Winona County, Minnesota, in connec- 
tion with a farm accounting project, 
both being supervised by the state agri- 
cultural college and U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, with Robert Loreaux as 
field representative. 

Litter weight 56 days after farrowing 
is the basis for determining the breeding 


efficiency of sows and the growthiness of 


their pigs. Identification of the sire and 
dam, and marking of pigs within a week 
from birth, are required. The plan does 
not interfere in any way with the farm- 
er’s regular breeding, feeding or man- 
agement plans. Litter weights will be 
considered along with feed records and 
other facts regularly available from the 
farm accounting records. It is the object 
of the plan to locate for each farmer his 
most efficient sows so that their off- 
spring can be used as future breeding 
stock. 

This plan of swine testing was adopted 
last December by the National Associa- 
tion of Swine Records and the National 
Swine Growers Association, after formu- 
lation by a committee consisting of E. F. 
Ferrin, University of Minnesota; E. M. 
Harsch, secretary of the N. A. S. R., and 
Arden McKee, Creston, Iowa. The plan 
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is patterned closely after systems in suc- 
cessful use in England, Sweden, and 
other European countries. 


As some fieldman or “‘tester’’ seems 


Y | 
necessary to the success of the swine | 


testing work, the problem is to find some 
inexpensive way of providing this local 
supervision. So far, the most logical way 


seems to be to combine it with estab- | 


lished cow testing rings or farm ac- 
counting routes. Possibilities along this 
line are being weighed at Washington 
by a committee consisting of O. E. 
Reed, Bureau of Dairying; C. L. Holmes, 
Bureau of Economics; and O. G. Han- 
kins, Bureau of Animal Industry.—H. 
L. Harris, Minn. 


Veterinary 








Ricxets—I have 50 pigs about 3 months 
old, in good shape and growing well, also eat 
well and have the run of the farm. Have been 
feeding shelled corn and a rather thin slop 
made of middlings and oil meal. Have just 
started to feed tankage dry. Now there are 


a few of these pigs that seem to have lost the | 


use of their back legs at times, then seem to 
walk on their toes and again partly drag their 
back legs, stagger, and in a short time are per- 
fectly all right. Then when they walk fast, 
they get this same spell of losing the use of 
their back legs. Have more beginning to get 
weak so I would like to know what it is and 
what shall I feed them to get strength in their 
back legs again, as they eat well and seem 
very healthy in every way and not at all thin. 


.. a he, SR 


Incomplete feeding and lack of minerals 
cause rickets in pigs, such as you describe, 
and worms often are contributing causes. 
Rid the pigs of worms, then give each affected 
pig 44 an ounce of cod-liver oil daily and in- 
crease the dose if needed. Also allow free 
access to salt, ground limestone, and hard- 
wood ashes or steamed bonemeal. Iodized 
salt is preferable. Feed alfalfa or clover in 
addition to middlings, cornmeal, bran, and oil- 
meal or tankage from a self feeder. Supply 
skimmilk. Have the pigs graze green crops 
while available. 


Purrep WirHers—I have a 4-year-old 
horse that has a wind puff on top of his 
withers. There doesn’t seem to be any sore- 
ness but it remains puffed all the time. Some- 
times the puff almost goes away and then it 
comes back. It sometimes puffs up as big as 


a goose egg. Can you tell me what this is | 


and what to do for it?—D. J. S., Mo. 

The “puff” described is filled with synovia 
or serum instead of air, and the tendency is 
in such cases for bruising to cause formation 
of pus and result in an abscess and fistulas of 
the withers. A veterinarian might think it 
well to draw off the fluid by means of an 
aspirator and then possibly inject an iodine 
preparation. You might take the horse to 
the nearest graduate veterinarian for the 
needed examination, otherwise we should ad- 
vise you not to attempt treatment, but try 
to prevent bruising of the part. Treatment 
will have to be given if swelling, heat, and 
pain later show that pus is present. 

































DFF THE 
JOB-Sore 
Shoulders 
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© Don't let sore shoulders keep your teams idle and 
set you back a lot of days and dollars this season! 
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To cushion the pull, keep the collar from rubbing, absorb the sweat, . 
and get more horse-power all through the season—give every horse and 
mule you work the comfort and protection of a genuine TAPATCO 
collar pad! But be sure you are getting the genuine TAPATCO. Look 
for the trade-mark stamped on every pad—then for the TAPATCO 
rust-proofed Red Hooks (patent applied for), with special felt washers 
and wire staple fastenings. Make a TAPATCO pad—two TAPATCO 
pads—a part of every work animal’s harness. You’ll be money to the 


good if you alternate them and give them a chance to dry out. 


THe AMERICAN Pap & TEXTILE COMPANY, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


A:PAT:CO 


BRAND ' 


HORSE COLLAR PADS 


FREE tive %s-pace sooncet 


The American Pad & Textile Co., 
Dept. S-5, Greenfield, Ohio 

Please send FREE booklet: ““Make 
More Money with Horses and Mules.”’ 
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Look for the Pad Address... 
with the Red Hooks 
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they're Rust-Proofed City 
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$10 WORTH OF SEED 
CAN MAKE 5100 
WORTH OF FEED 


Buying enough good seed 
is the best investment 
a farmer can make 








You can’t afford to skimp on seed. 
Weeds thrive and crops are hard to har- 
vest when the stand is thin. A thin stand 
costs you just as much in time and labor 
as a thick stand. 

It’s good business to use good seed 
and plenty of it. This year, more than 
ever, you can’t afford to waste seed. 
That’s why it’s economy to use good 
seed bags, Bemis A’s, that save every 
ounce of seed. 

Bemis A Seamless Seed Bags are strong 
— there is no loss from breakage. They 
are closely woven— sifting is elimi- 
nated. And that’s why four out of every 
five seamless seed bags are Bemis A’s. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. * ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


THE STANDARD SEAMLESS 
SEED BAG OF AMERICA 


Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 





Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing right on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 








Finer finishing. Rolls developed and print- 


KODA ed COLORE Denlargement,ortwodouble 
FILMS wrecks: ta, alt for 
Nationally known Moen-Tone § 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box 0-867, 
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La Crosse, Wis. 
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Opinions 





Arter reading the article in your March 
issue entitled ‘Not Guilty,’ it is my desire 
that you terminate my subscription to your 
farm magazine. 

Being an ardent supporter and believer in 
co-operative farm organizations, as the Central 
Co-Operative Livestock Commission Com- 
pany; Land O’ Lakes Creameries; Twin City 
Milk Producers; Minnesota Wool Growers, 
and numerous others thruout the Midwest, 
I feel that your recent article cannot go un- 
challenged. It seems to me that a publica- 
tion such as yours should get the viewpoint 
of the leaders of different farm organizations 
from men who know, and understand, the 
actual conditions as they exist and not from 
so-called economists who lack the necessary 
knowledge to discuss a subject of such vital 
importance to the producer and raiser of. 
livestock. 

Space, here, will not permit me to put 
forth arguments refuting statements made in 
your article. I have only to refer you to the 
February issue of “The Co-Operative Ship- 
per.” —Arthur M. Eide, Wisconsin. 

* 


George Godfrey talks about quack grass in 
your February number. It is good to prevent 
washouts, for I have placed it in ditches along 
roadsides when | was road overseer. I have 
also seen it crowding a man off 240 acres, and 
was it a menace to the neighbors! 

Cut when the first blooms appear, it makes 
very good horse hay. I cut four acres in this 
manner, then let it grow up about four inches, 
when it was pastured by cows until late in 
August, Then I plowed it about four inches 
deep and worked it a few times until the mid- 
dle of September. I then seeded it to rye, 
which made a heavy stand. Very few quack 
grass plants could be found. I have also found 
other successful methods of killing the pest.— 
F. C. W., Minnesota. 


* 


I think that Mr. Godfrey is one of the finest 
writers that you ever had. His writings have 
been comforting to me at times when | 
thought the days were too cold or too hot. 
He seems to me to be a man who loves his 
family—home—Nature and God. I want you 
to know that I have enjoyed his Squibs and 
wish him good luck.—J. C. T., Ohio. 

* 


The article in your December issue “Larger 
Parishes” sets forth very clearly the problems 
of the country church. The prophetic strain 
which characterizes the conclusion of Mr. 
Rich’s article is warranted by his comprehen- 
sion of the spiritual life of the farmers of our 
day. A. cy B. 


* 


Last summer it was my privilege to spend 
a few weeks in Iowa and to travel over several 
of its many fine roads. Groves planted by 
those who were grandfathers to the present 
generation were dead or dying from injury 
of livestock. In many places there were no 
front yards or gardens. In some cases I actual- 
ly saw livestock in the front yards. 

Personally, I cannot account for this situa- 
tion because modern machinery has reduced 
the hours men must spend in their fields. Of 
course in my day the thrifty German mothers 
grew cabbage and dill in their front yards, 
but there were always flowers along the paths. 
When will lowa farmers wake up and replant 
their groves and windbreaks? 

Yours for better looking homes in Iowa.— 


F. A. S., New York. 





Your brief, constructive comments on any- 
thing in Successful Farming are invited, and 


will be published if possible-—Editors. 
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HELP ME 








_ BEWARE 
OF 
worms! > 


Ck 


s 
4 Nf : 
le 
Have you wormed your dog lately ? Worms 
kill thousands All puppies and 
dogs should be wormed regularly. For safe, 
results use Puppy Cap- 
for worms in pups; SERGEANT’S 
| SurE-SuHot Capsutes for older dogs. Sold 
by druggists and pet shops everywhere. 


|Write for Free Dog Book... 


Do you know the symptoms of worms and the many 
Do you 


1 


know how to feed your dog to keep him well and 


strong? Do you know how to train your dog to be 


of 


dogs. 


sure SERGEANT’S 


SULES 


diseases to which your dog may fall prey? 


| well-behaved and obedient? Give your dog the 
| benefit of expert care. It is yours for the asking 
| All this information, and much more is yours ir 
lthe famous Doc 46 pages 
and many illustrations. All you have to do to get it 


*““SERGEANT’S 300K.” 


is to send us your name. It may save your dog’s 
| life. Write at once. 

EXPERT ADVICE FREE. Our own veterinarian 
| 


|} will gladly advise you about your dog’s health. 
| Write fully, stating all symptoms and the age, 
| breed and sex of your dog. There is no charge. 


For Free Book or Advice Address 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
3175 W. Broad Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


Sergeant's 











‘ 
| ‘ 
} Cyanogas kills rats, wood- 
| chucks, moles, ants in- ‘ 

Stantly. They can’t escape. ; 
A few cents’ worth in a rat 
hole or chuck hole does the ‘ 
job. Rids you of these thiev- 
ing scavengers. Saves feed, 
chicks, eggs, crops. 
Buy today at Seed, Drug, 
| Hardware or General Stores. 
FREE Booklet — Write Dept. B3 
American Cyanamid & . 
Chemical Corporation ( 
| 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
| New York City 
t 


















by Galloway's. Ball Bearings a= 
make easiest turning. New type 
bowl very fast, close skimmer—pays 
for separator in extra butterfat saved, 
Present low price saves $50 on cost 
Now— but cannot last long. Get a new ff 
Galloway Masterpiece Separator on 
30 days’ trial—on terms low as 
$3 per month with best trade-in 
deal for your old machine. 

THE GALLOWAY CO.. Box 87 
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Shall We Grow Less 
or Sell More? 


[| Continued from page 5 | 


commodities had slipped to 62 percent of 
the pre-war volume. Shipments of grain 
and grain products had dropped to 16 
percent compared to 63 percent in De- 
cember, 1933, pork and beef to 35 per- 
cent compared with 72 percent the yea. 
before, fruit to 191 percent compared to 
329, hams and bacon to 15 percent com- 
pared with 23, and lard to 41 percent 
compared to 139. The small gain in total 
exports last year resulted from increased 
foreign sales of industrial goods. 

Will this trend reverse itself during the 
remainder of 1935? Most of those con- 
cerned with foreign trade problems in 
the government would like to say “yes” 
because they dislike the job of attempt- 
ing to sell the American farmer a semi- 
permanent reduction program. The job 
of the past two years has been enough to 
tire most of them. 

However, they are faced with the 
prophecies of that hard-headed group of 
fact finders in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics who have been right often 
enough to be classed with football um- 
pires for their consistent accuracy. 


Ar ‘TER gathering reports from the far- 
flung foreign offices of the Department 
of Agriculture they predicted that “The 
foreign demand for American farm prod- 
ucts is expected to be less favorable in 
1935 than in 1934. 

“A marked reduction in the exports to 
Germany is expected to result from the 
severe restrictions on German imports 
arising from Germany’s adverse foreign 
trade balance. Prospects are also less 
favorable in France, where deflation is 
still proceeding, and in China, which has 
been adversely affected by fluctuations 
in foreign- exchange rates. 

“These undesirable factors appear to 
outweigh moderate improvement in in- 
dustrial activity in the United King- 
dom, Canada, and Japan. Trade barriers 
continue to restrict agricultural exports. 
Bilateral trade agreements are increas- 
ing, whereby foreign countries seek to 
balance their trade individually with 
other countries. This tendency is unfa- 
vorable to the United States, which has 
an excess of commodity exports to im- 
ports to important agricultural-deficit 
countries.” 

The Bureau adds that “There have 
been few developments that point defi- 
nitely toward trade barrier reductions, 
whereas there have been many instances 
of increase in the handicaps to trade.” 
Many other nations have raised their 
barriers during the past year as they saw 
the United States preparing to do a little 


“aur 


Yankee trading. The truth of the matter | 






































N every section of the country, 
John Deere Mowers have earned 
a reputation for ease of operation, 
good work in all field and crop con- 
ditions, light draft, low upkeep costs 
and long life. 


Now, to give you an even better value, John Deere introduces 
two new mowers—the No. 3 and the No. 4 with enclosed gears 
and automatic lubrication of main operating parts. 


As in previous John Deere Mowers, the No. 3 and No. 4 have 
only two pairs: of gears, perfectly balanced to reduce wear and 
draft. The main dive gear and differential pawl plates spline 
on the heavy-duty, holeless, one-piece axle. E awl plates are at 
ends of axle—easy to inspect. Gears and all working parts can 
be removed easily and quickly. 





The high, easy foot and hand lifts, efficient, long-lived cutting 
parts and the extreme simplicity and ease of adjustment are 
other advantages of these new mowers which every owner 
likes—advantages you want in the mower you buy. 


The heavy-duty John Deere No. 4, shown above, is made in 
414., 5-, 6-, and 7-foot sizes and is equipped with highest-grade 
roller, ball and bronze bearings where the load is the heaviest. 
Every part is designed for good work and long life where condi- 
tions are most severe. 





The No. 3 is made in 3%-, 414-, and 5-foot sizes. Either of 
these mowers will give you many years of low-cost, efficient 
service on your farm. 








* MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SEE YOUR JOHN DEERE, Moline. Illinois. Dept.-M38 
JOHN DEERE DEALER Please send me free folders on the hay machinery 
checked below: 
Inspect these new mowers at C0 Horse-Drawn Mowers €— Hay Loaders 
your John Deere dealer’s at your C1) Tractor-Drawn Mowers Sweep Rakes 
first opportunity. See them at [) Side Delivery Rake tC) Hay Poste 
work in the field. You'll agree 
that they are today’s outstand- 0 eg > SRE pats Sale 
ing mower values. 
Be sure to mail the coupon at Pas oh co ven ks eds dees tRSis 
the right. . 
STATE....... re R. F. D 
* 











JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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| ECONOMICAL 
IT LASTS LONGER 


Themostsatis- 
factory over- 
head protec- 
tion you can 
get—and at 
moderate cost 
—is a MULE- 
HIDE roof; 
whether for 
house, barn, 
shed, garage, 
or any other 
farm building. 

For 30 years 
MULE-HIDE 
Roofs have 
been recognized as the tough, reliable, 
durable kind of shelter 


for NEW BUILDINGS— 
RE-ROOFING— 
ROOF REPAIRS 


No Roll of Roofing or Package of 

Shingles is Genuine MULE-HIDE 

Unless it Bears the MULE-HIDE 
Trademark shown above 


Whether Asphalt or Asbestos Shingles, 
Smooth Roll Roofing, Slate-Kote Roll Roof- 
ing, Roof Coatings or Cement, be sure the 
roll or package bears the MULE-HIDE 
trademark. Insist on it. Don’t haul it away 
unless it is gnuine MULE-HIDE. 


FREE! a game that gives no end of fun. 
Children enjoy it—grown-ups, too. Send for 
a free game and give a MULE-HIDE Party. 


THE LEHON COMPANY 
Dept. 4 Chicago, Ill. 


M ULE- 
HIDE 


y “NOT A KICK 
4 IN A MILLION FEET” 
; tie on ay: 


J In Wet Weather Wear 
TOWER'S 


FISH BRAND 


SLICKERS 
UITS and HATS 


MULE-HIDE 
ROOFS 





$0 GOOD 
. THAT THE BEST 
a LUABER DEALERS 
SELL THEA 





























yet Durable 


THE FARMER'S 
CHOICE SINCE 1836 


LOOK FOR THIS FAMOUS MARK 


AOWER's 
: 
FISH BRAN® 
SOLD BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 


Write for Catalog S1 


A. J. TOWER CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











BUNIONS Reduced Quickly. 


Pain Stops At Once! Write for | 
Free Sample of Fairyfoot Treatment. 

No obligation. Dept. 6905 Fairyfoot Company | 
1223 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. | 
May, 
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| is that, while the United States is strug- 
| gling like a mired horse, other nations 
are cat-footing toward a ‘favorable posi- 
tion for any conference on world trade. 
| Meanwhile they are also developing 
plans and plants for producing substi- 
tutes for some American farm products 
—particularly a fiber made from wood 
pulp which threatens to displace cotton. 

Diplomatic, commercial, and political 
problems in w hich the whole world is in- 
volved are not settled overnight or even 
in months. To approach a solution of the 
tangled knot of world trade is a matter 
of years and only a major upheaval such 
as the World War could bring about any 
quick significant change in the situation, 
according to the administration’s leaders. 


On 1E-R nations are not convinced yet 
that we are serious in our overtures look- 
ing toward a solution. When Tugwell 
proposed to the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome last October that 
nations “rationalize their external trade 
relationships” and that the Institute set 
up an organization to provide the “‘fact 
ual basis for rational negotiations” he 
was politely laughed at. 

The Senate committee on agriculture 
and forestry, meeting last February to 
discuss the drastic decline tn export ag- 
ricultural trade—one day after 10 of its 
17 members had helped to bar the United 
States from joining in international rela 
tions thru the World Court—decided 
that the first thing the United States 
must do was to give proof of our willing- 
ness to co-operate with other nations in 
efforts to solve the dilemma. 

Thus far efforts to restore 
trade have been only “stop-gaps,” Wal- 
lace told the Senate committee quite 
candidly. A year ago great faith was 
placed in the reciprocal tariff bargaining 
ventures, linked with powers granted to 
President Roosevelt by Congress to 
change tariffs by 50 percent at his dis- 
cretion. 

To date the reciprocal agreements ne- 
gotiated can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. And, while the Cuban pact 
lowered that nation’s tariff on American 
lard from $9.59 per 100 pounds to $2.27 
and increased our lard exports by 8,620,- 
000 pounds during the first three months 
of its life compared with the correspond- 
ing three months in 1933, it only indi- 
cated the potential benefit of generally 
breaking down trade barriers. 

The International Wheat Agreement 
fell of its own weight when Argentina dis- 
regarded its export quota provisions to 
ship wheat as she pleased because of a 
bountiful harvest. That other nations, 
possibly including the United States, 
would have done the same under similar 
circumstances is not to be doubted. 

Likewise, talk of an International Cot 
ton Agreement is considered skeptically 
even by its advocates in Washington. 
They are making preliminary negotia 
tions while hoping for the best, expecting 
the worst, and making no rash predictions. 

To summarize the situation, four fac- 
tors are held responsible for the present 
stalemate: 

1. Desire of practically all foreign na- 
tions to either be self-sufficient for politi- 
cal reasons or because of fear of future 
wars, or to maintain exports at a higher 
levet than imports. 

. Exchange restrictions resulting 
from a variety of money standards, 
which vary from The Netherlands’ 


foreign 
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AN ACRE 


This year you may be forced to plant 
mediocre seed corn, for good seed is 
scarce. So remember this! Dusting seed 
with New Improved SEMESAN JR. is 
one sure way to make it produce far 
better than it could without the benefit 
of treatment! 

In 51 tests this new ethyl mercury 
phosphate dust has produced yield in- 
creases ranging from 144 bushels an 
acre upward—increases that average 
10%, or more than 34% bushels! And at 
a cost of only 2%c an acre! Results like 
this are possible because New Improved 
SEMESAN JR. checks rotting of seed, 
improves stands and reduces losses from 
seed-borne rots of root and stalk. Corn 
Pamphlet 25-B free. Bayer-Semesan 


o., Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


-IT PAYS 


TREAT SEED 
EVERY YEAR 





NOT A 
POISON 


GUARANTEED 
RESULTS 













Harmless 
to humans, 
live-stock, 
poultry; made 
of red squill 










KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


For farms, large buildings 
use powder form, 75¢; or 
Ready-Mixed, $1.00 
Household size, 
35¢. ALL DRUG- 
GISTS 










Don’t buy a rod of fencing until you send 
o> my latest catalog. Quotes low Direct-from- 
Factory Freight Paid prices on over 200 style -s of 
Farm and Poultry Fencing. Catalog also shows 
bargains in Gates, Steel Posts, Barb Wire, Roofing, 
Paint, Poultry Supplie -3and other Farm and Home 
needs. Write tofactory nearest you.—Jim Brown. 

THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 44 
Dept. 2288 Cleveland, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. 












Positively ———_ = all 
sucking, - sucking, ear 
Patented 












eating, drinking. Easily 
appl lied. Humane- —agonas 
can be somer bz, be 

ing if des 

100,000 sold. rv all good hardware dealers 
or direct. Sent postpaid, cash or stamps. 
Calf 40c. Cow 50c 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 
RACINE, WIs. DEPT.B 









tity tinned. Over 
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to Japan’s extreme devalued yen, all 


leading to confusion, fear of changes, and 


the resultant hampering of trade. 

3. Multiplicity of tariff barriers, im- 
port quotas, colonial favoritism, quaran- 
tines, embargoes, and ‘“‘buy-at-home”’ 
campaigns. 

4. Development of substitutes from 


non-agricultural products for raw goods | 


grown only on farms. 


dogged adherence to the gold standard | 


More than a conference of diplomats | 
and economists, such as gathered for the | 


International Wheat Conferences, will 
be required to change this situation. 
Such, then, is the traffic jam on the 
avenues of international trade. Until 
such time as efforts now under way to 
solve the problem begin to be effective, 
farmers, (particularly those of the Mis- 
sissipp! V alley where 80 percent of the 
nation’s food is grown) are forced to 
limit production to the needs of the do- 
mestic market, plus what export trade 
is available—or again pile up unsalable, 
price-depressing surpluses. 


Hap it been sufficiently clear during 
the past 20 years that a policy of high 
tariffs to protect industries and a very 
few farm products was leading the na- 
tion into this situation in which agricul- 
ture was the first to suffer, and has 
suffered longest, the voice of a militant 
farm bloc would have been heard in 
Congress. Instead it was a vague and 
oftentimes stifled cry for an indefinite 
thing called ‘““Farm Relief.”” However, 


that is a furrow turned and we are forced | 


to deal with things as they are, 
we wish they had been. 


Perhaps never before has the realiza- | 


not as | 


| 
} 


tion of the importance of foreign mar- | 


kets in American agricultural econom) 
been so acute. However, 
thought on the problem has ended with 


the same futile expression as that used | 


by a prominent Congressman at the be- 
ginning of a conference on the subject 
with the Secretary of Agriculture—‘‘My 
God, Wallace, we’ve got to do some- 
thing.” 

The solution lies in three very neces- 
sary moves on the part of the United 
States: 

1. Increasing our imports of 

from foreign countries 

2. Drastic lowering of tunff., particu- 

larly on those goods which — 
nations can produce more cheap 

3. Recognition of the fact that a p: rt 

of our foreign markets are definite- 
ly gone and we must adjust our 
production to a changed situation. 

A movement toward this solution is 
under way but it can probably never re- 
sult in a restoration of the conditions 
which prevailed immediately before the 
World War or immediately after. 

The plowing of next year’s acres, and 
those for ten years to come, depends on 
how rapidly we accomplish the ends in 
view and how well we can adapt our- 
selves to the present fluctuating situa- 
tion. The human forces at work beyond 
the borders of each farmer’s fields were 


goods 


much of the 


| 


never so insistent as now. They can eith- 


er mean a policy of economic national- 
ism with a restricted use of the land or 
internationalism and a considerably 
greater freedom of individual action. 





Write us your opinions of the reduction | 


program vs. foreign trade.—The Editors. 

























EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL 


N OIL with more than half a century of 

refining experience. An oil that is prac- 

tically hand made. An oil marvelous for its 
wear-proof quality. 


Sold in one and five quart cans and sealed 
drums. 


Your car, truck, tractor and Diesel engine 
will operate better and more economically 
with En-ar-co Motor Oil. 


At The Sign of The Boy and Slate ~ 





TEACHER 
“WAY, 


<=>, DOES YOUR FARM ORGANIZATION, 
mag CHURCH, CLUB OR SCHOOL NEED MONEY? 


@ Have fun and make money putting on 






“Last Daze of School”’—a screamingly 
fontiy farce. Not a kid’s play, but one where adults 
take the parts of children. Where we 252%. |. 
have dealers we furnish plays, handbills, 

Posters, and tickets free on request of 
officer of adult organizations. Not sent to 
children. Write first for particulars. 













af 
WHITE ROSE 
GASOLINE 
Powerful 


Peppy 


NATIONAL LIGHT 


\__ KEROSENE a 


** THE NATIONAL - - 
REFINING COMPANY 
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WASHING MACHINES 
AND OTHER POWER 
APPLIANCES EQUIPPED 
WITH THE JOHNSON 


/RON 
HorseE 


PROVIDE AN ENTIRELY 
NEW MEASURE OF 
SMOOTH OPERATION, 
QUIET RUNNING AND 
DEPENDABLE PER- 
FORMANCE - 4H.P. 


The latest development in small gasoline engines. . 
modern .. compact. . light. . precision built . easy 
starting ..air cooled.. self oiling. Automatic enclosed 
governor. Low operating cost. Dependable. Made by 
famous motor builders whose brilliant outboard motors 
hold world recognition for speed, stamina, depend- 
ability. Nation wide service. Ask for the TRON HORSE 
on the power appliances you buy. Write for literature. 


» 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Address IRON HORSE Division 


1850 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Ltd., Peterboro, Can 





Canadian Johnson Motor Co 





/ 
You can easily wave your 
hair at the lowest cost ever! 
New improved Wildroot 
Wave Powder, approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau, makes full pint of 
professional wave set for 10c—three pints for 
25c. Make your own wave set by dissolving 
powder in water. Follow simple directions and 
your hair dries quickly in soft, lustrous waves, 
no trace of dust or flakes. Get a package today 
at drug or toilet goods counters in 
U.S. and Canada. Money . 
back if it doesn’t give the 
best wave you ever had! 


2 ¢ Size Makes 3 Pints 
10¢ Size, 1 Pint 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 


WILDROOT 


WAVE POWDER 














HARNESS REPAIR KIT 
Save money—trips to town. Repair your own 
harness breaks. Essential parts kit $1.00 postpaid. 
Money back guarantee. Illustrated folder free. 
WESTERN INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. 
109 $. Jefferson St. Chicago, tl. 
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TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


CapBBAGe. A strain the odors from 
which won’t be offensive in the house is 
announced by Cornell University as one 
of the 15 new ones recently developed. 
The non-smelling type is a selection from 
Early Savoy. It is also claimed to be a 
little more easily digested than other 
varieties. It has a reasonably uniform 
head shape and well-crinkled foliage. 
The new strains include two red ones. 


CUCUMBERS. Pickling varieties rec- 
ommended for New York are National 
Pickle, Snow’s Perfected Pickling, Bos- 
ton Pickling, and for dill pickles, Chica- 
go Pickling. For slicing, White Spine, of 
which there are many strains, is best. 


BEANS. Michigan bean growers are 
shifting some of their navy bean acreage 
to the production of light cranberry 
beans. There are two types, dark and 
light, of which the light is more popular 
and sells for the better price. The bean 
is somewhat longer than the common 
white bean and is larger. Yields of the 
cranberry bean have not been as large 
as of the Robust Bean. Planting should 
be made as near June 1 as possible. 


CREAM. Tentative grades for churn- 
ing cream have been issued by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. They are ““U. S. Grade AA,” 
“U.S. Grade A,” “U. S. Grade B,” ““U. 
S. Grade C,” “U. S. Grade D,” and “U. 
S. Reject Cream.” 


EGG COOLER. A machine with 
which egg producers have been able to 
raise their grade to fancy instead of extra 
has recently been announced in Penn- 
sylvania. It consists of a simple structure 
as shown in the illustration below, three 
feet long, one foot high, one foot wide, 
and weighing about ¢5 pounds. It car- 
ries a small fan in the right end which 


blows air thru a series of blowers thru 
which water is drawn. The air passes in- 
to the bottom of a perforated bucket set 
on top of the machine and thru the eggs. 
The body heat is thus removed. 


DAMPING-OFF. This disease, which 
causes so many young plants to collapse 
and die, has yielded in an encouraging 
way to zinc oxide at the New York Ex- 
periment Station. The oxide is spread as 
a coating over the soil. Red copper oxide 
is also used for treating the seed. 


RAPE. Rape is announced by Iowa 
State College as the best annual pasture 
that can be seeded for hogs. When com- 
bined with oats, it is the best for sheep. 
Price is low and the supply.adequate. 


SOYBEANS. Mandell and Kingwa 
are two prominent new varieties attract- 
ing the attention of Indiana farmers this 
year. Mandell is slightly earlier than 
Manchu, stiffer stemmed and higher in 
hay and seed production. Kingwa is a 
black variety of outstanding value fcr 
hay in the southern part of the state. 


LESPEDEZA. The problem of pro- 
viding emergency hay or pasture crops 
in 1935 may be solved by Illinois farmers 
with Korean lespedeza, according to the 
University of Illinois. More than 100,000 
acres were grown in that state in 1934, 
which was approximately 300 percent 
more than in the preceding year. To 
make a hay crop the first year, sow at 
the rate of 25 pounds to the acre, either 
with or without a nurse crop. 


WHEAT. A new type of bearded 


wheat is announced by the University of 
Saskatchewan. It embraces the better 
features of Marquis and Spring wheat 
and Kanred. It has been named Canus, 
derived from ‘‘Canada-United States.”’ 


This new egg cooler blows 
water-cooled air up thru 


perforated gathering buckets 
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Spraying May 
Guide Pruning 


WERE you able to reach the topmost 
branches of the old trees in the orchard 
when you took the spray rig out? 

In addition to performing that very 
much needed function of protecting the 
fruit crop against insect and disease 


pests, spraying may give warning that | 


pruning is necessary in the orchard. 
There is no use having any part of the 
apple trees high up in the air where 
spraying does not reach the parts effec- 
tively. Furthermore, the old trees which 
cannot be sprayed are actually a menace 
to the rest of the trees in the orchard 
and neighboring orchards. If, by prun- 
ing them, you can bring them down to 
within bounds, well and good. Map out 
now the pruning that may be necessary; 
this will get the work done more readily 
in the proper season and save worry. 





What You Want to Know 


WHEN 


You Want to Know It 


By PERSONAL letter you can re- 
ceive—FREE—the correct, reliable 
answer to any problem of farming or 
homemaking that may be bothering 
you at this time. All you have to do is 
to write a letter or card to the Service 
Bureau. Your questions will be sent 
to one of a dozen skilled men and wo- 
men stationed thruout the Midwest. 
Their answers will be reliable. 

This free, personal answer ‘service 
has been built up especially for you, 
your neighbors and friends. We want 
you to use it to the limit. Don’t be shy 
about sending in many letters. The 
more you send, the better we'll like it; 
work is what the 
service staff is 
trained for. 

So form the 
Service Bureau 
habit by sending 
your questions 
in today—to the 
Service Bureau, 
Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, 
Iowa. We'll be 
looking forward 
to hearing from 
you very soon. 














The First Warm Days 


There’s sumpthin’ 
days 

Set’s a feller’s heart to thumpin’, 

An’ a kind o’ chokey feelin’ 

In his throat jes keeps a jumpin’ 

An’ his eyes git sort o’ misty. 

’Most a-fore he knows he’s hummin’ 

Most a-fore he k he’s h 

Some old love song while he’s chorin’ 

Nimble like an’ up an’ comin.’ 

He aint bin so spry an’ chipper 

Or hankered arter one more fling 

Sence, le’s see, wal I reckon 

Hit war "bout this same time las’ spring. 


*bout the fust warm 


—Scott Horton 
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MAKES THRESHING MUCH EASIER 


Have you thought of the savings a 
modern thresher can bring you? 
This is the year of all years to con- 
sider every advantage in handling 
and saving your grain. 

In the Case thresher you get all 
the time-tested features, plus many 
new improvements. No other 
machine equals the Case for good 
work in ALL grains ... large 
capacity ... light running. . . easy 
operation ... low cost threshing. 

Will you do us a favor? Just give 
us a chance to prove this to you. 

Send for FREE BOOK. Go over 
all the Case features from the ad- 
justable feeder to the hinged wind- 
stacker. Notice especially the extra 
wide feeder carrier, the big capa- 
city cylinder and the adjustable 
cleaning sieves. Observe the sim- 
ple adjustments and few belts. 


Continuously Improved 
For Over 90 Years 
Case has built and sold over 
140,000 threshers ... and has been 


CASE:-7 


the leader in making thresher im- 
provements. The development of 
the steel thresher is one of the high- 
lights in this march of progress. 
Some of these early Case steel 
machines are still going strong 
after thirty years. Another Case 
feature is the balancing of all 
moving parts for unusually light 
running. 

Today’s Case threshers are the 
greatest values ever offered. We 
urge you to see them at your Case 
dealer — or to send in the coupon. 
The free book offered has much 
valuable information for every 
grain grower. 


FEATURES IN THE 1935 CASE 


Roomy, adjustable feeder... two- 
point volume control... ball and 
roller bearings on all fast - moving 
shafts . .. all steel cylinder with 
scientific spacing of teeth... roller 
bearing stacker fan ... fast pressure 
lubrication . . . lots of straw room... 
all steel . . . weather and fire proof. 


Moden FARM 


MACHINES 





D Lister Cultivators 
0) Beet Machines 

0 Oil-Bath Mowers 
[) Hay Rakes & Tools 
0) Pick-Up Balers 


0) All-Purpose Tractor 
with Motor- Lift Impl. 
0 2-3 Plow “‘C” Tractor 
] 3-4 Plow “L” Tractor 
Orchard Tractor 


ie THIS cQOuPON 


, I. CASE CO., Dept. E-90, Racine, Wis. g 
Please send. me free copy of “Over 90 Years of i 

Threshing” describing the many improvements in 

Cass threshers. Also send free booklets on machines t 





[ 
oO 
1) Moldboard Plows 1 Combines I have checked. 
{ Wheatland Plows 0) Grain Binders i 
() Disk Harrows 0 Corn Binders Name_ - es 
0D Field Tillers 0) Manure Spreaders A4gylress 

Cl Rotary Hoes C2 Hommer Feed Mills ane = —— 

o Cultivators D Silo Fillers Acreage acnmsiguhineaual 
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W onderf ul Success 


Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses in raising baby chicks. 
We will let Mrs. Rhoades tell her experi- 
ence in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. My first in- 
cubator chicks, when but a few days old, 
began to die by the dozens. I tried differ- 
ent remedies and was about discouraged 
with the chicken business. Finally I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Company, Water- 
loo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko Tablets 
to be used in the drinking water for baby 
chicks. It’s just the only thing to keep the 
chicks free from disease. We raised 700 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a 
single chick after the first dose.’’-—Mrs. 
Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


DANGER OF INFECTION AMONG 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs and ordi- 
nary drinking water often becomes in- 
fected with disease germs and may spread 
disease through your entire flock and cause 
the loss of half or two-thirds your hatch 
before you are aware. Don’t wait until 
you lose your chicks. Use preventive 
methods. Give Walko Tablets in all 
drinking water from the time chicks are 
out of the shell. 


YOU RUN NO RISK 


We will send Waiko Tablets entirely at 
our risk—postage prepaid—so you can see 
for yourself what a wonder-working remedy 
it is when used in the drinking water for 
baby chicks. So you can satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend on 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. Send 50c (or $1.00) for 
a package of Walko Tablets—give it in all 
drinking water and watch results. You 
run no risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find it the 
greatest little chick saver you ever used. 
The Waterloo Savings Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 


WALKER REMEDY COMPANY 
Dept. 222 
Waterloo, lowa 


For Sale by all Leading Druggists and 
Poultry Supply Dealers. 





Get Low Prices 
on Berry Boxes 


and 
Baskets 


Save money by buying direct 

from the largest berry x and ai 

basket factory in the country. N 

Write for our free catalog. WAU Mh 
New Albany Box and Basket Co. Box 8 New Albany, ind. 








ILL PAY FOR MYSELF 
IN EXTRA CREAM 


P. N, Tattle,Mutual, Okla. 
‘*Getting one-third more cream. 





eel } 
and r new features culolaane \ 
by American. Made in six sizes. 

Write Now for New Catalog 
Fully Guaranteed. .. Low turntable 
= Gets ail the cream. —_— 

eds . easier to clean... costs 
go . lasts longer. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 
Dept. 5, 1504 So. estore Ave. Chicago, or 
Dept. 45, Bainbridge, N. 
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Clean Ground, Clean 
Houses, Good Feed 


[| Continued from page 9 | 


will get better care this year than last,’ 
I suggested. 

“Yes, I think so,” he replied. ““That’s 
the main point in prevention of poultry 
diseases, anyway—care and good man- 
agement.” 

“You can disinfect drinking water,” 
said Dr. Murray, “‘and when necessary, 
that’s all right. Permanganate of potash 
is good, used in proper proportions. We 
purify our own drinking water with chlo- 
rine and it’s good business to do the same 
for our hens, if the water is contami- 
nated. But you can’t get by just adding 
permanganate once a week. It must be 
added often enough to oxidize the bac- 
teria (tiny plant life that causes spoilage 
and decay). One-third of a teaspoon per 
gallon is the correct amount. When the 
water loses its deep purple color it is no 
longer antiseptic. Use of disinfectants 
such as permanganate is usually neces- 
sary only during an epidemic to prevent 
infection. Plain cleanliness is about the 
best rule I know for warding off disease. 


As MUCH as we know about poultry 
and their diseases, we still don’t recom- 
mend much more than the simple rules 
of health every grammar school boy 
learns to apply to himself. Keep the house 
clean; move the flock to clean ground 
frequently; keep the troughs, dishes, and 
other equipment clean; and feed the right 
kind of a diet to the birds. 

“*A sick bird should be removed from 
the rest of the-flock and either isolated or 
killed depending on what the disease is. 
If the disease is not known it is probably 
best to have a veterinarian diagnose the 
trouble. The house in which disease has 
appeared should have a thoro cleaning 
and a burning of all refuse and droppings.” 

“What about coccidiosis of baby chicks 
this spring, Dr. Murray? What are the 
best methods of control ?” 

“Well, chicks are mest liable to infec- 
tion between the ages of 2 weeks and 12 
weeks. Dr. Beach of California has shown 
that the feeding of milk during this 
period may reduce the losses from cocci- 
diosis, not because of the medicinal value 
of the milk, but because it is a strength- 
giving food. Coccidiosis, you know, is 
caused by animal parasites which live 
within the organs of the bird and are too 
small to be seen by the human eye. Coc- 
cidiosis is not caused by bacteria. The 
birds are severely weakened by these 
parasites and the milk simply gives them 
more strength to fight them. All the ad- 
vertised ‘remedies’ for coccidiosis are a 
bunch of bunk. Some drugs show prom- 
ise in the treatment of it, but there is as 
yet no successful medical treatment. 

“If wire screens are used in the brood- 
er houses and sun porches to prevent 
contact of the chicks with their drop- 
pings and all litter and droppings are 
burned daily, the damage from coccidio- 
sis may be considerably lessened.” 

“White diarrhea ‘cures’ are quite com- 
mon. What do you think of them?” 

“This is as strong as I can make it: 
Treatment for the disease is absolutely 
useless!” 

“That answers that question, but 





DELOUSING COSTS LESS. 


The “cap-brush” 
is an extra bottle-cap 
with a tiny, exact-sized 
hole, for factory -sealed 
‘Black Leaf 40” bottles. Spreads thinner 


so enables you to use full strength “Black 
Leaf 40,” but less of it. 

With its “cap-brush,” the 35¢ size normally 
treats about 90 fowls on smooth roosts, for 
body-lice. To use, tap out liquid every inch or 
two on top of roost. With the “cap-brush” 
spread liquid into a thin, continuous film 
about width of “cap-brush.” Try this method 
and see the saving. 


Single Bird Delousing: With our 
“cap-brush,” 35c bottle, a “dash” in feathers 
two inches ‘below vent and on back of neck 
kills body-lice and head lice. 


To get a “‘cap-brush”’ free write us, stating 
whether 1-oz., 5-oz. or 1-lb. size is desired. 


TOBACCO 

By-Products & 

Chemical Corp., 
incorporated 

ew Louisville, Ky. 





4 O)Go FARTHER 


film than “paint-brush;” absorbs no liquid — . 








fx NDMILLS 


Cost less because they last 
longer. Many giving per- 
fect service after 50 years 
of steady use. New models 
better than ever. Timken 
bearings. ‘Sealed-in lubri- 
cation. Direct center lift. 
Plenty of water with 8-mile 
breeze. Insist on a Star. 
Write for Free Book 
See your dealer or write to 
us direct. Also makers of 
Hoosier Electric Pumps 
and water supply equip- 
ment for every purpose. 


FLINT & WALLING 


MANUFACTURINGCO. 





A bowel astrin- 
gent. Given in 
drinking water. 
25c, 50c, $1. At 
your Dr. Hess 
dealer. 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


ind Power Lawnmowing Attachments 
A — Proven Power Cultivator & Plow 
for Gardeners, Suburbanites, Florists, 
Truckers, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Sidhine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis, Minn, 
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what can a poultryman do for his chicks 
when white diarrhea starts?” 

“The infection is usually acquired thru 
the eggs from which the chicks are 
hatched, so there’s nothing to do after 
it starts except to kill the birds that have 
it and exercise the rules of sanitation to 
keep it from spreading. The best ‘treat- 
ment’ is to buy hatching eggs or baby 
chicks from tested hens only. The ma- 
jority of chicks that have the disease 
die, and those that don’t should never be 
used in the breeding flock, for they will 
transmit it on to the next generation.” 

Having exhausted my list of questions, 
I asked Dr. Murray to tell me something 
about poultry parasites and treatment 
of them. 

“The answer is, in general, the same as 
for disease. Clean ground, clean houses, 
good feed; parasites won’t give much 
trouble if those rules are followed. In 
treating birds with sodium fluoride or 
other parasite-eradicator, the important 
thing is to do it before the hen is too 
weak to stand the treatment. Remem- 
ber, too, that when parasites enter and 
weaken the bird that diseases are more 
likely to take hold. 

“Worms are much harder to handle 
than mites or lice. It is usually best to 
have a veterinarian give advice and in- 
structions with regard to treatment. The 
best and most practical thing to do is to 
follow good, clean management prac- 
tices and you won’t have worms in the 
flock. Under the practices followed by 
some poultrymen it woulc 1 be impossible 
to eradicate worms. 

“Thank you for this interview, Doc- 
tor,” I said as I left the office. “I’m going 
to write about our talk as if all the read- 
ers of Successful Farming had been right 
here with us in informal conversation.” 

“Then I want you to share with me 
the last words to all those folks,” he 
smiled. ‘““Those words are, “The best of 
luck and good prices for your poultry in- 
dustry thruout the year!’ ” 


Healthy Chicks 


Our of 1,620 White Plymouth Rock 
chicks obtained in the spring of 1933 the 
George L. Bergers of Kankakee County, 
Illinois, raised 1,505, or more than 92 
percent. The following 
1,600 eggs custom hatched, they brought 
home 1,482 live chicks. Again the per- 
centage was 92, almost 93. 

“Last spring we did not get our chicks 
until April 1,” Mrs. Berger explained, 
“because until then the building in 
which we first keep them was occupied 
by a special lot of old hens from which 
we were selling eggs for hatching. This 
of course delayed the time at which our 
pullets began to lay in the fall. On the 
oaks hand we had good prices for our 
eggs until the hatching season was nearly 
( ver.” 

For starting and growing the chicks 
the following ration is used: Ground 
corn, 80 pounds; middlings, 20; raw 
bonemeal, 5; chick-size oystershell, 5; 
meatscrap, 10; dried buttermilk, 1 
salt, 1; and alfalfa meal, s. The ration 
is mixed at home, in a stock tank. 

Part of an old pasture, in which there 
is still a good deal of red clover, serves 
as range. Sunflowers are planted for 
shade, altho some is provided by trees. 

To aid in keeping the chicks, clean 
peat litter, a purchased product, is used 


spring, out of 












































NEW REO SILVER CROWN 
ENGINE 


WE HAVE BUILT THE OUTSTANDING VALUE 
IN THE LOWEST PRICED TRUCK FIELD! 





















NS truck is better than its engine! 
Thatis why Reo engineers went 
straight to the heart of truck per- 
formance —created and built the 
sensational new 6 cylinder Reo 
Silver Crown Truck Engine. 


Here is an able, rugged truck engine 
in every sense. Maximum torque at 
low engine speeds—full- pressure 
lubrication—Lo-Ex pistons —valve- 
seat inserts—a hay. economical 
power plant sturdily built to take 
the punishment of extra hard duty. 


But Reo Value goes even farther. 
Around this great truck engine 
has been constructed a brilliant 14% 
Ton chassis which answers the 
needs of 60% of all truck buyers. 


Now for an investment of only a 
few dollars more than the lowest- 
priced trucks, users may benefit by 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from '% to 

4-6 tons including Tractor-Trailers an 

Buses. Prices from $495 up, chassis f.o.b. 

Lansing, plus tax. Specialequipmentextra. &Z5 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Reo’s 30-year reputation for longer 
life and lower operating costs. See 
this new sensationally low-priced 
1)2 ton Speedwagon at your near- 
est Reo dealer today. 





STANDARD BODY TYPES FOR NEARLY EVERY HAULING NEED 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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_ Baby Chicks and Poultry 









pote in 1933 and 1934. 
breeders from every part of the U. 


TEN TIMES as MANY EGGS 
4 “T have bought chicks from 5 other 
4 poultry farms and paid much more for 
them than I did yours. 
Today, from 150 pul- 


FOR MORE EGGS GREATER PROFITS 


At the World’s Fair, Chicago, Booth Farms had Championship Trio of pens 
In the 6 years in competition with the best 
. our birds have won 926 awards and cups 
at national laying contests. All ies hens were raised on our own breeding 
farm. Thousands of their sisters are used in our AAA Matings. 

For 18 years we have maintained a large trap- 
nest breeding farm to improve the laying quality 
of our flocks. 
from us every year because they know they will 
get dependable, egg bred, easily raised chicks at 
moderate prices. 












Over 12,000 poultry raisers order 
Int 





lets of other stock, I 

got 1l eggs and from 
Booth pullets, 
same age, I got 165 
eggs. I am clearing 


Special 





DO YOUR OWN 
CHICK SEXING 
FREE 
plains how 
over 2c per pullet by doing 


DISCOUNT 
on advance orders 
10 Varieties 
booklet ex- 
you can save 

























































































$4.40 aday above feed per 
. your own sexing and then 
; costs, G. W. Taylor, have the cockerels FREE 100 up 
' Bishopville, Fla. Free Catalog 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 527, CLINTON, MoO. 
i CKS 
A 
-D. = oyyes a&- 
health, good _ 
ing. trom flocks ‘s Ghicks have won — 
The value of chicks is not measured by the ewance Se official ig conpects ond a $6,000 
pric e, or ee prizes won bid — ae. oer tt sera prize fn von by Saul, i tick 
Smart poultry raisers deman remium chick 
Eggs, and Large, Quick maturing broilers, aah Fes corns calle. ibis KEweues 2: Se geese 
which insures highest profit. That’s why 
125,000 poultrymen speece Sieb’s Oversize QRUER at These Low PRICES 
ousete. We have one — = ~~ Best. 100°: 
ive delivery guaranteed. Cata ois. he $7.75 $37.50 $72.50 
AVOID DELAY—ORDER NOW Es Ten whe Pew . .}7.95 38.50 74.50 
ort S778 $37.50 $72.50 one BC $8.45 41.00 79.50 
Wh. Br., Buff Leghorns . e 50 | | sProe..n.C. Rede = - ~ = « « - = 
Bd. , Bf. Wh. Rocke, Tent Brahmas. » acs or White _210.90 63.00 100.00 
S.C. Reds, Buff Orps. 7.95 38.50 74.50 a — oat - 22 ee 00 9.60 
ps ter once fl gash ‘order. it de “s 0.0.31 per 100 
- Orpin ns >. posit, 
Wyands., R. C. Reds 8.45 41.00 79.50 eS. yes, 
Anconas, Black & 4 7 { w for full information and 
White Minorcas 
Heavy Mixed for Broilers 6.95 33.50 64.50 s 
Light Mixed for Layers 6.45 31.00 59.50 
Mixed Sexed Chicks 5.50 26.25 50.00 — 
Add 25c Extra on Lots of Less than 100 
Prices per 100: Leghorns, Anconas, Mi- 
§ SEXED nhorcas, Pullets $15.75, Males $4.00. 
CHICKS "Y Heavy B+ ~4 Pullets $12. ~ 4 
Males $8.00 accuracy guarantee B 
‘ red to LIVE and LAY 
SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 134, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS Oxtocs «  « Gipediected, vee Range 
« Big, etrong chicks from vigorous, range- 
, bred-to-lay flocks. All matings B. W. D. 
f ieee etna Stained Antigen test. alt oe Mo. 
4 . Prompt service guara per 
4 cent live delivery. STARTED CHicKs, Hatching 
7 cae--write for prices. 
SAVE TIME—ORDER FROM THIS AD 
: BLoo0e CH aay enter 
. ny . . uff 
" = = = = Leghorns, Heavy Assorted 
FROM BLOODTESTED FLOCKS itis Bard Wi oc, Wa? 9-28 $95.00 $70.00 
Thornwood's fine Blooded Chicks make record layers Peas Bull . Ball ap AR 7.40 36.50 72.50 
~ and extra po oilers. They cost no more to start, Sesee ag y= uf Thite Minorcas 7.90 39.00 77.50 
ye : ineur re, zhest profit at Garent cost t ereey S 1 9.40 46.50 92.50 





ra BLOC shi TESTED (Antigen Method). 
Given From THIS AD. Send for our Big FREE 
altry 
HATCHED IN WORLD'S LARGEST INCUBATORS 
DE 
$00 


j PRICES PREPAID AAA GRADE 
r Wh., Br., Bf, Legs., Anconas . 8 $32.00 37-00 $34.50 


Bd, Wh. BF Rocks 
SC. Reds, Wh Wrands, f-- 700 3450 8.00 38.00 


Bf. Orps., J. Bik. Giants | 

Wh. & Buff Minoreas [°** 8.00 38.00 9.00 44.00 
S.L. Wyand., J. Wh. Giants .. 9.00 44.00 _ 48.00 
RNIN: « », hace ain Oe 5.50 27.50 ales 


Mixed Heavy Breeds 6.50 32.00 
Add te per C1 Chick on Lots of Less than ‘100 


Live Delivery Guaranteed 
THORNWOOD, 


¢.4.5iMS 
Manager 





Box 413, CRANDALL, IND. 











HAYES BROS. 
ACE 
SUPREME 
CHICKS 


loss ten days or 
replaced free. 75,000 chicks’ weekly. 
Postpaid. 15 years’ experience. Cus- 
tomers in 43 states. White Leghorns 
our specialty . . . $9.45 per 100 for this 
special extra-fine listing; cheaper in the 
long run. 20 varieties. Free literature. 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


24 Hayes Building Decatur, Hlinois 





Guaranteed against 























‘ Baby palletes or cockerels, Sexed strai; 
fg ‘4 Red-Rox Cross-bred chicks. One 
¢ America wile a Master 
improving Pio, 
In. 0% alive. cial low 
Write for Book. M 
Write tor FREE’ Poultry So sBien SBU Se Lees: 
T9385 
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Write for prices on day-old pullete and 

male chicks of any of above straight 
varieties. Not cross-bred. 90 per cent 
true to sex. 


Terms: Chicks shipped prepaid if cash sent with order. If desired 
D., pone $i per 100 deposit. balance C. O. D. plus delivery 

Sha é.%, Catalog free. Prices subject to change without noti 

SMITH CHICKERIES. Box 262-T MEXICO, mo. 


The TRUTH about 


ON’T spend your good money until | 
you get the unbiased facts. Free 
catalog and guide tells all. We hatch all 
leading breeds purebred chicks, sexed 
and hybrid chicks. More COLONIAL 
chicks sold than any other brand. 

COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 

D HATCHERIES 

Box 34 "binesene Hill, Mo., or 

Box 345 Florence, Colo. 
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- U. S.! Vigorous, healthy chicks from free-range 
flocks that are stronger, healthier, because they are on free range 
almost the year around--have extra months of sunshine, fresh air, 


green feed. Mo. Board Accredited, . D. Bloodtested by test 
approved by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture- -the Stained Antigen Rapid 
Whole Blood Test! $1 per 100 books order. Prompt courteous serv- 
ice. C. O. D. shipments. Write for catalog NOW! It's FREE! 
Calthoun’s Poultry Farm and Hatchery 
Box 14 Montrose, Mo. 





Davis Chick 3,000,000 this 
10,000 satisfied customers. Why? Wien 
quality chicks, reasonable prices and 14 
ays protection against ible loss. 
Chicks from tested stock. Barred, Buff, 
White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Buff Min- 
orcas $7.95-100, $39.00-500. (Imported) Tom ~ 
White Leghorns also Buft Brown Le —e- and An- 
conas 100-$7.45, 500-$36.75. Heavy Mixed $6.75-100. 
Assorted $6.00-100. On shipments after May 18th de- 
duct le per chick. We pay postage. Catalogue free. 
DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Ind. 
“All chicks hatched in new 65,000 egg unit Smiths” 













—' 
SPECIAL PRICES large orders. Our customers 
os en opportunity to win $1,000 in prizes in chick growing contest 





EXTRA LOW PRICES on’ 


CARTERTY 


|CHAMPION CHICKS 


Beat hard times with good layers. 
Branch 4 famous packing company writes 

us for list of our customers saying 
that Carter’s Champions make the 
finest fancy top-of-market broilers 
and lay biggest premium quality 
eggs. Leading Eastern Poultry house 
establishes special branch to get pre- 
mium quality eggs and broilers from 
Carter Champions. Prompt service. 
100 per cent safe Senne it strong, 










healthy chicks ywhere. 

LOOK AT THESE Low PRICES 
Fully Prepaid Prices 100 500 1000 
White, Brown, 
Leghorns, Anconas ....$7.40 $36.00 $70.00 
Bd., Wh., Bf Rocks, 
8. C. Reds, Buff Orps -7.95 38.50 74.50 
Wh. & Columb. hime > 41.00 79.50 
Heavy Assorted ........7.25 35.00 69.00 


For Special enn Chicks add Ic per chick; 
Extra Special Quality add 3c per chick. 


Sexed Chicks—either pullet 
é or male chicks —one day 
old; any straight breed we 


ae suaran % true 
© sex. Prices 2 dives below. 
Prices Per 100 LR Oia Pu Pullets Dey pany Males 

Leghorns, lor 

Any Heavy Breed. 100 or Fite 1. ioo = 4; 4 

Guarantee: Money back for c not true to sex 
























under 90%. 

Chicks ship prepaid at above prices. 

We ship C. ‘ea on receipt of $1 per 100 free 
deposit. We pay postage. Send <tTALo6 
your order today. Catalog free. 


CARTER’'S CHICKERY 
220 Eldorado, Ill. 


Ww SUMMER PR 


\ 2 RVICE ON MANY 
4 HOUR SE yang HES 

XED, Started and Day-Old ox 

‘s 











peed Sida Hay Ban a Pe 

arges oultry Plan 

scientific equipment for increasing eg i ch 
undreds awards in z ations NDSTROMS 

I ck service. LOW SUMMER Rig’ 1935 

PRICES. Writetoday. BARGAIN | BARGAIN 

Lindstrom Hatchery & Poultry Warn. 
136 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Mo. 





oduction. 
Ee Contests. ONE MILLION CAPAC- 
CHICK BOOK FREE. MiTe man 








Immediate Delivery at April Discounts on 


ROSELAWN ™*Po‘wnice”” LEGHORNS 


Four fine matings, no sacrifice in quality or vi- 
tality. Leading Barron strain importers. Order now 
to earn special APRIL CASH DISCOUNT from 
already low 1935 Chick and Hatching Egg Prices. 
Write today for 1935 Catalog and Roselawn book- 
let “The Truth About Chick Sexing.””’ FREE. 

OSELAWN POULTRY FARM 


R 
Route 10-S Dayton, Ohio Compl. Certificate No. 218 











$2,250 CASH PRIZES FOR CHICK RAISERS! 
2 dandy contests. $1,000 in 
CASH PRIZES for those who 
simply write for Rusk’s 
FREE baby chick catalog 
Nothing to buy or sell. And 
1 8 $1,250 CASH PRIZE CON 
TEST for Rusk’s Customers 
Send for FREE CATALOG 
Tells all! Also gives Rask’s SENSATIONAL PRICES on Day-Old, 
Started (2-Weeks-Old), and SEXED CHICKS. Chicks either sex you 
desire--pullets or cockerels. 90% accuracy guaranteed! Pure-breeds 
--not cross-bred. 14 breeds, B.W D. Tested (Stained Antigen Test 
$1 books order. We ship C.O.D. Write for CATALOG today! 
RUSK FARM, Box 4731-E Windsor. Mo. 

























BUY MASTER BRED CHICKS [rom one of 
America’s oldest reliable firms. Every chick 
backed by livability guarantee described in 
tres catalog. Bloodtested under our supervision. Master 
Bred W yandottes, Reds, Barred, Ww hite, Buff, Rocks, Orping- 

one, $7.95-1 $39.25-5 ”, $77.50-1000. Brown, Buff, White Leghorns 
$7 45-100, $36.75. 500, $72 50-1000. lene White Giants: $10.45-10¢ 


$104. a- 10. Heavy aaoried Le fe. 60. Asoo ried Mises $6.50. Can 
ship 


CLOVER VALLEY ‘pouLiRY FARM t WATCHERY, 


“bor 2, Ramsey, ind. 









NEW LOW PRICES cesi'x 


SEXED CHICKS); FREE 


Day-old pullets or cockerels. TEN-L 

® true to sex guarantee. 
14 breeds—sexed or unsexed 
chicks. B. W.D. Tested 
(Stained Antigen). Accred. 























baby 
sing course FREE 


atalog Free. Smith Bros. Hatcheries, BoxG-105, Mexico, Mo. 


LOOK! BABY CHICKS 


Thousands weekly. FINEST LAYERS. 40 Breeds. Per 
sonal supervision Pullorin Method B. W. D. Tested 
Austra-Whites, Reddotts, Redrox, Legrocks, Cambars. 
ReCaLEG 8 —y pL adds GOSLINGS 

talog Compliance Certificate 203. 


NABOB HATCHERIES, Box 2, Gambier, Ohio 


LM'S €%-Zes CHICKS 


Customers won 84 prizes in National Chick Contests 
—82450.00 Cash in 4 yrs. Get details on 1985 
Chick Contests. 600 R. O. P. Males 200-328 Eges 
in 1935 Matings.Chieks $6. 90 ap. Catalog.Code 728 
(LINOIS HATCHERY Box 7 Metropolis, flinois 


SE '~ @d BABY CHICKS A" Purcts, 


















Trapnested Leghorns, etc. We hatch all ith) 
popular breeds. C omplete history and cat- ASSORTED 
alog Free.State choice.Cheap prices.(Com.Hatch & Dir.) 
Famous Poultry Farms Ass'n, inc., Rt. "333 
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bent, does not burn, and provides a dry, 
heat-holding floor-covering. 

Raising chickens of strong vitality, 
however, is more than a matter of mere- 
ly supplying chicks with good growing 
conditions. It reaches back to virtually 


flock. Such hatching and chick-raising 
records as the Bergers have obtained 
thus indicate good methods thruout 
their poultry work. 

Their entire laying flock is closely 
culled each fall and every bird is banded. 
The flock is also vaccinated and blood 
tested, and is state accredited as free of 
tuberculosis and pullorum disease. 

As the Bergers maintain a healthy, 
productive, and well-managed flock, the 
eggs from their laying hens are eagerly 


taken for hatching —F. M. C., Ill. 


Laughing at Life 





“Il guess | shouldn't have tried it!" 


Little Dorothy: “Daddy, will I have 
a mustache on my lip like you when | 
grow up?” 

Father: “Yes, pretty often, dear, | 
expect.” 


* + +# 


Triumphant Suitor: “Well, Willie, 
your sister is going to marry me! How 
is that for news?” 

Willie: “Huh! Are you just now find- 
ing that out?” 

* 8 # 
TUTTI FRUTTI! 

The Misses Mary E. Cherry and 
Mona Apple and Mrs. Emma E. Jelley 
returned Monday from an over Sunday 
visit with a sister of Mrs. Jelley.—Ohio 
Paper. 

WALT Ween ge RGO— 





Alf: “Just don't pay any attention 
to him, and maybe he won't bite” 





in the brooders. This material is absor- | 


every step in the management of the | 
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“Those Buildings and This Fence 


Are All ‘American Quality’...’ 


HEN permanent farm improvements 

are concerned, keep in mind the fact 
that ‘the cost of material is only a part of 
your investment. If you buy cheap prod- 
ucts for fencing or buildings your mainte- 
nance cost added to your labor for 
construction means much more expense 
than good material at a fair price. 

An “American Quality” metal Roofing or 
Siding will assure you of lasting satisfaction. 
“American Fence” with its many records 
of extremely long service in actual field use 
carries an absolutely clean cut guarantee 
of service equal to any other fence of like weight under like conditions. 

More farmers buy American Copper Bearing Fence than they do of any 
other brand because it has proven its quality for more than forty years while 
American Quality Apollo Best Bloom and Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 
have been leaders for many years. These simple, provable statements 
are offered in the hope that 
you will see to it that your 
dealer shows you all the 
good points of “American 
Quality” Products for the 
farm so that you may judge 
for yourself how they com- 
pare with other merchan- 
dise that is offered to you. 
For descriptive literature 
address these companies: 











CORRECT FENCE FOR EVERY FIELD 


AMERICAN 
STEEL & WIRE 


STEEL SHEETS FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES 


AMERICAN 
SHEET & TIN PLATE 


COMPANY COMPANY 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
EACH OF THESE COMPANIES IS A 















Heavy producers, 
ZIEMERS CHICK S BieaRM eae 
your profits. Purebred Poultry since 1900 
10,000 prizes. Catalog Free 
A. A. Ziemer’s Hatchery, 


SATISF > F 


Pular Br 
White Pekin Ducklings. Free Ciroular ( 2193) 
THE NEW WASHINGTON HATCHERY CO. 
New Washington, Ohio 
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MONEY WELL SPENT 


lr IS a great satisfaction to know 
that a piece of equipment purchased 
for the farm or something for the 
home, has been money well spent. 
How to recognize the best products 
to buy and the best brands is impor- 
tant. The advertisements in Success- 
ful Farming give you this informa- 
tion. Form the habit of reading them 


closely for news about things you 
need now or will be needing soon. If 
you want the most for your money, 
and more money for other things, 
buy the brand with a reputation. It’s 
a real bargain at its regular price! 
And remember, too, Successful Pan- 
ing’s ironclad guarantee: 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in 
the advertisement. The complaint, investigation of which will be 
instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appeared. If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


Many advertisers in Successful Farming have supplementary material 
which they will be glad to send to you. Write for the material that interests 
you. See advertisements on the pages indicated below. 


Household 


Sample Mantle Offer—The Coleman Lamp & Stove 
Co., Page 44 

Literature on the Iron Horse 
Page 60. 

Homemakers’ Canning Guide’’—Kerr Glass Mfg. 
Corp., Page 34 

“Your Future in the Tea Cup™ 
Inc., Page 42. 

Nesco Products Folder 
Stamping Co., Page 44. 

“Secrets of Soapmaking” 
Lo., age 67 

Free Clothes Sprinkler— Reliance Mfg. Co., Page 48. 

“How to Modernize Your Farm Home’’—Successful 
Farming, Page 50. 

3-In-One Furniture Polish Offer 
Co., Page 46. 

“Fooda Men Rave About” 
Back Cover 


Johnson Motor Co., 


Thomas J. Lipton, 
National Enameling & 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. 


Three in One Oil 


Washburn Crosby Co., 


Building Material and Supplies 

Steel Sheets for all Farm Purposes—— American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Co., Page 65 

Roof Catalog The Edwards Mfg. Co., Page 69. 

**Pictorial Color Chart’—The Lowe Brothers Co., 
Page 30 

“Painting with White Lead” 
Page 53. 


National Lead Co., 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 


“Make More Money With Horses and Mules” 
The American Pad & Textile Co., Page 55. 

Separator Catalog—American Separator Co., Page 
62 

Separator Deal—Anker-Holth Mfg. Co., Page 48. 

“Over 90 Years of Threshing” and Farm Machinery 
Folders—J. 1. Case Co., Page 61. 

Booklet on LaBelle Slow-Tempered Disk Blades 
Crucible Steel Co., Page ‘ 

Truck Information—Diamond T Motor Car Co., 
Inside Back Cover. 

Dodge Truck “ Movie Shots” book 
Chrysler Motors, Page 31. 

Windmill Book—Flint & Walling Mfg. Co., Page 62. 

Separator Offer & Catalog—The Galloway Co., 
Page 56. 

Information on International 
tional Harvester Co., Page 21. 

Hay Machinery Folders—John Deere, Page 57. 

Melotte Separator Offer—The Melotte Separator 
Co., Page 54. 


Dodge Division, 


Trucks 


Interna- 
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“Clip-Cut” Mower Booklet—Oliver Farm Equip- 
ment Sales Co., Page 67. 

Engine Catalog— Witte Engine Works, Page 48. 

Windmill Booklet— Woodmanse Mfg. Co., Page 48. 


Farm Supplies 


Rodent Control Booklet—American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., Page 56. 

Corn Pamphlet—Bayer-Semesan Co. Inc., Page 58. 

Booklet on Livestock Ailments—The Lawrence- 
Williams Co., Page 54. 

Harness Repair Folder—Western Instrument & 
Mfg. Co., Page 60. 


Fence 

Correct Fence for Every Field—American Steel & 
Wire Co., Page 65. 

Fence Catalog—Brown Fence & Wire Co., Page 58. 

Book on the Prime Electric Fence—The Prime Mfg. 
Co., Page 69. 


Miscellany 


The Book of Memorials 
ciation, Inc., Page 68. 

Book on Electricity—Coyne Electrical School, Page 
69. 

Farm Land Booklet—H. S. Funston, Page 67. 

Silvertown Safety League—The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Page 36. 

Dizzy Dean Club for Boys and Girls—Grape-Nuts, 
Page 41. 

Farm Land Book—E. C, Leedy, Page 48. 

Mule-Hide Party Game—The Lehon Co., Page 58 

Free Calendar-Thermometer—A. I 
Page 68. 

Money for Your Church, Lodge or Farm Organiza- 
tion—The Nat'l. Refining Co., Page 59. 

“This Makes Sure the Farm Home Will be Yours” 

The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co., Page 

l 


The Barre Granite Asso- 


Lewis Co., 


SL. 
Folder on Remington Kleanbore .22's 
Arms Co., Page 28. 


Remington 


. Gun and Ammunition Pocket Catalog, and Folders 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co., Page 32. 


Seed, Nursery and Garden 


See Pages 44, 62, 67. 


Baby Chicks and Poultry 
See Pages 64 and 65. 





Phoenix Bird 


[ Continued from page 27 | 


“Certain it’s smoke?” Courtlandt 
asked idly. ‘““Campfire, maybe.” 

Billy did not answer him. I doubt if 
he heard, for he went to the engine at 
that moment and opened the brass 
throttle as far as it would go. 

Later, when Courtlandt excused him 
self on the plea of fatigue, saying com- 
fortably, “I guess you'll find campers 
anyhow,” Billy and I set out together 
for North Lake, seeing no signs of camp 
ers or tourists until we overtook an old 
lumberjack who was plodding on ahead 
of us down the North Lake trail. 

He was Dan Sheehan, owner of a 
camp not far from Bonnieview, and 
tho he was a bearded old-timer, jovial 
and philosophical ordinarily, he was 
frankly and blasphemously pessimistic 
this afternoon. 

Above the trees even now, however, 
we could see no more than an elusive 
greyness, like a vague mist, like the dis- 
solving smudge of a dying campfire. 


| THINK it’s on the other side of 


North Lake, Dan,” Billy said in a 
strained, low voice. In that case, Bon- 
nieview was safe. 

““We’ll know when we reach the next 
hill,” Dan panted. 

An odd reluctance seized us then; we 
dropped to a walk, and we seemed to 
draw nearer to each other. 

An exclamation from Dan caused us 
to whirl suddenly, our doubts dispelled 
by a bitter certainty. 

“By the Holy Doodle, Billy—look!”’ 

Dan swept a huge hand before him as 
warding off a blow. He gulped and 
could not speak again. 

Between the trees not fifteen yards 
from us, with a sound like the subdued, 
angry whispering of a crowd of people, 
a broad field of fire was burning close 
to the ground in an old slashing off the 
trail. Already in one or two places it 
had begun to creep up stumps and shat- 
tered logs. For perhaps three hundred 
square yards it was burrowing and 
spreading back there, close to the ground, 
sheltered partly from the wind, and bit- 
ing its way inexorably toward the very 
way we had come. 

Dan walked to the edge of the fire, 
touching flame with his heavy boots, 
almost as if he were turning over and 
over some dead thing, and all the while 
he watched it dumbly and sorrowfully, 
shaking his head. 

Billy’s face paled. He looked as defi- 
ant and as helpless as his own black 
hunting dog. He loved the country; 
he had browsed and hunted along these 
trails with Alise; the timber was growing 
tall once more. But it would be barren 
here, and black and ghostly at night be- 
neath the moon. 

Dan was shouting: “If we stay too 
long it’ll cross the trail back of us!” 

And now stumps were catching spon- 
taneously all around us; little flames 
spread swiftly in all directions like 
splashes of burning oil on water. 

“Get going!”’ Dan cried, waving his 
hands excitedly. ““We can pertect our 
camps, Billy—!” 

“Yes, Dan,” Billy replied with uncon- 
scious and grim irony, “if the time 
comes, we'll divide the rangers’ fire- 
pump between us.” 
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I seemed to see Billy waving his pipe 
toward Bonnieview and saying, ““Wasn’t 
it worth it, huh?” And as we hurried to- 
ward Bonnieview, something gripped 
my heart. 

I pitied Billy then—it is strange how 
little time there was to feel any emotion 
whatever during the next twenty hours. 
All that afternoon we worked in fierce 
haste to cut down underbrush and pile 
jt so as to extend the cleared space about 


camp. By nightfall a wide half circle of | 


flame was creeping toward us. The wind 
kept most of the smoke and heat well 
above us; none the less our eyes were 
red-rimmed and stinging unbearably 
long before dark. Sometimes we believed 
the fire would pass on, but at dusk there 
was a slow-moving mass of coals back 
at the crossroads, working grimly in low 
ground there, sullenly boring its way. 
Deep: within it shone an incandescence 
like the sun’s as pine roots roared under 
a forced draft. We tried backfiring near 
here, but it got away from us along the 
old corduroy bridges on the trail. 

By nightfall we had the rangers’ fire- 
pump, for Sheehan’s camp was protected 
by a meadow. The pump, however, was 
a flimsy affair. 

In the camp clearing there was a dim, 
dancing light, a terrifying light. From 
every flat expanse of wall and roof, and 
very brightly fram every window-pane, 
reflected light flickered in the clearing. 
By this light we worked until midnight, 
loading tons of furniture and provisions 
into the boats to be taken to Doc Frank’s 
island far down the wind-swept lake. We 
heard the crashing of escaping deer and 
moose everywhere. 

After midnight, when the pump was 








silent for Billy’s repairs, the fire itself 


gave forth a thouswnd vicious sounds 
that blended into a high-pitched rush 
and roar which affected us at last like a 
sustained scream, making it impossible 
to think clearly. 

High above us hovered a host of large, 
slow-moving sparks, creeping like a red 
tide across the sky. The nightclouds re- 
flected the fire downward, making the 
sky a churning sea of wan red, while in 
little North Bay the water itself caught 
the light and seemed to be glowing dimly. 


By DAYLIGHT all the country back 


of Bonnieview was burning. 


keep the woodpiles and rooftops wet. We 
had done all that we could do. The camp 
was stripped, 
swung near shore, laden to the gunwales 
with what remained. 

Suddenly the pump so near us boomed 
like a mighty gun and stopped. 

We had become accustomed to its 
deafening staccato and the silence made 
us stagger. 

Billy stumbled forward to tug at the 
flywheel. The shaft could not be turned. 
Courtlandt bent over the pump with 
Billy and said something I could not 
catch, but Billy glared up at him—per 
haps in a moment of hy steria—and 
cried, “Keep away, Courtlandt!” Then 
he shouted for the fire rangers, 

The three men worked in a sort of 


E ach of us 
took his turn at the hose as we tried to | 


tho six of Billy’s boats | 


frenzy to dismantle the pump, only to | 


find a broken piston and shattered cylin 
der walls. And it was plain enough that 
sand had been sucked up somehow in 
the carburetor intake. 

It seemed to be the beginning of the 
nd, but Billy refused to take it so. We 
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—with the 
“CLIP-CUT’’ Universal Cutter Bar 


The new Oliver “‘CLIP-CUT’’! It means as much to mowing as 
James Oliver’s inventions meant and still mean to plowing. But 
you'll have to see the new Oliver ““CLIP-CUT.”’ It has too many 
improvements to crowd into limited space like this. First, there’s 
the new Universal *“*CLIP-CUT’’ Cutter Bar, with more knife sec- 
tions than old-fashioned mowers—with new-type guards—and 
more of them. The Oliver “‘CLIP-CUT”’’ mows faster, cleaner and 
more evenly. It shears close to the ground and handles all mowed 
crops, even on stony land, without need to change guards. Here’s 
the lightest draft mower ever made. It pulls 10 to 15% easier. 


RUNS IN OIL! 


Lifetime gears run in a constant bath of oil in a dust-proof, oil- 
tight, leak-proof housing. The *“‘CLIP-CUT”’ is better balanced, 
too, with transmission gears all back of the axle to take weight off 
the horses’ necks and enable them to do a bigger day’s work. 
There’s Instant Starting—a rugged 4-Square Frame—and dozens 
of other important improvements. SEE YOUR OLIVER SERVICE 
DEALER. Here’s the greatest mowing news in three-quarters of 


a century! 
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8 8 OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT SALES COMPANY 
: FREE BOOKLET t 400 W. Madison  # Chicago, Il 

i describesthe new ! | am interested in the first New Mower in 75 Years. 
1 Oliver “CLIP- : Please mail me your free booklet describing the new 
: Mes CUT” Mower in i Oliver “CLIP-CUT” Mower. 

i «wc | complete detail. : ae PE SS ALE RC ene ne 
t 2" Mail This Cou- 1 
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: Your Free Copy. ' R.D. “eee es Ca dicen 


To make the finest laundry 
and toilet soap for less than 
1 cent a bar, use high quality 
Lewis’ Lye and follow simple 
directions on can. Send for 
valuable free book, “Secrets of 
Soapmaking,’’ today. Dept. $-5 
DO. Pennsylvania Salt Mig. Co. 

20 N.Wacker, Chicago 
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It Plows, Harrows, Cultivates, 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne 


sota. Conditions never better t iy good lands at Seeds, Mows Pulls Loads, etc. 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 2 Cylinders ~ 5 Horse Power 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about Write for Com . i 

. "a . =" plete Catalo 
reduced rates. Send for Book Ne 27 8 


Address | 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner | ALLIED MOTORS CORP. 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. ' 38169 B. Henn. Ave. 94 West Street 
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SERENITY 


For centuries, Nature was forming this 
granite deep in the heart of the earth. 
For centuries more it will withstand 
the onslaught of Nature, remaining 
always serenely beautiful. 

Because of this age-old beauty, this 
everlasting strength, many have chosen 
Select Barre Granite as the perfect 
memorial material. Whether carved or 
with smooth surface, its texture is like 
arich hand woven fabric. In two shades 
—almost white or a rich blue gray. 


NEW—Illustrated Booklet 
If you are considering 


re selecting a memorial you 
BOOK. OF . 
MEMORIALS will surely want a copy 
of this new book showing 
many types of memorials 
and giving much helpful 
information. 
Tue Barre Grantire Assoct ATION, INc. 

Department F 5, Barre, Vermont. 














ALL- SILK 
TWO-PIECE 
ENSEMBLE 


Dress and jacket 
made on smartly ¥ 
slenderizing lines of $ 
all-silk pongee, which 
launders beautifully. 
Sleeveless dress has 
pleatin skirtfront. Sep- 
arate unlined jacket has 
stylish notched lapels 
and two pockets. Amaz- 
ingly low priced ! Natural 
tan color. Regular and 
extra sizes, 36to 52 bust. 
WST send your order— 
no money —giving your 
name, address, and size 
wanted, and wewillsend 
this all-silk ensemble to 
you at once. Pay post- 
man $1.98 when he de- 
liversit. We pay the postage. 
Money back if you're not 
satisfied ! Order by No. 77. 


WALTER FIELD CO. 
Dept. $1452, CHICAGO 

















Rolls Develope Two Beautiful Double 
Weight Professional 

Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Never Fade Perfect 

Tone prints, 25c coin 

RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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filled every available pail, climbed the 
hill unceasingly and rushed about the 
clearing to quench small flames and 
sparks as they fell upon the rapidly dry- 
ing.ground. We worked in heat -that 
made us wince. 

After a’ time, the heat was unendur- 
able, tho’we persisted in climbing the 
hill in the face of it until Billy gave the 
word*to leave. At last a creeping fire 
wound across thé clearing in front of the 
storehouse—a small, uncertain serpént 
of flame that grew fat and broad as it 
fed on the ground and spread out among 
the chips and wood dust. 

Billy flung down his. pail and gave a 
long, slow stare all around him. Awesome 
red lashes of light streaked upward from 
the dense growth directly in the rear of 
Bonnieview clearing. The frees that sur- 
rounded it inland were bare and black, 
with scattered patches of live glow like 
somé monstrous red fungus. 


| WAS mounting the hill when it hap- 
pened: Ibecatfie-aware of.a soft, spread- 
ing shock like muted thunder, and a 
sudden “explosion of searing wind. A 
pouring mass of white flame. burst like a 
bellying sail thru the trees and out into 
the clearing. It--devoured the poplar 
fence almost at once. 

We rushed ‘to the shore, where the 
coolér air was dike,a new promise of life 
itself.-Reg and -his helper. had already 
seen to the boats which were swung far 
out in. deep water-and anchored there. 

As Billy leaped into the big launch to 
start the engine, I unfastened the line 
which held him to shore. -The ‘wind 


caught the launch-and drifted it far out” 


while he struggled to crank and prime 
the old-fashioned gasoline motor. Court- 
landt and I were left standing alone on 
the very edge of deep water, with the 


heavily-laden boats—our only means of | 


escape—anchored just beyond our reach. 
There was nothing to do but swim for it. 

Courtlandt, no swimmer, was writh- 
ing and shaking my arm and moaning, 
“Erickson, get me out of here.” 

Something made me want to lash out, 
smash and destroy him. He had.man- 
aged to give us the general impression 
that he was working with us all night, 
and yet he was fresh-looking. The ugl; 
suspicion that he had started this fire 
surged up and made me ruthless toward 
him now. 

“T believe you did this,” I said bit- 
terly, shaking free of him. “‘Tell me the 
truth—or I'll leave you here.” 

His eyes narrowed. He seized my arms 
again, bending forward and thrusting 
back his head to glare at me. “‘How could 
1?” he shouted. “You damned fool—I 
was with you when it started.” 

That convinced me. “You’re a liar,” I 
said, and stepped back as if to plunge 
into the lake and leave him there. A 
blaze of heat caused the remainder of my 
hair to shrivel on the scalp, scorching 
thru the shirt at my shoulders with pain 
like a knife-thurst. 

He whimpered a little, hurrying after. 

“O. K. Erickson,” he panted. “O. K. 
I did it.” 

“How?” 

He was frantic with fear. “Your mag- 
nifying glass,”” he said in a hoarse whis- 
per. “I experimented with it one morn- 
ing, and then I left it focussed for next 
day in a stump above a pile of birch bark 
near North Lake—”’ 

I struck him full in the mouth with all 


RELIEVE ACID 


NDIGESTION 

ITHOUT itkaties: 
Millions Have Found 
Faster, Surer Relief 
In New-Type Mint 


EARTBURN is distress- 
ing. But there’s no 
longer any need to resort 
to harsh alkalies in order 
to relieve a sour stomach, 
gas,orafter-eating distress. 
Strong, water-soluble 
alkalies taken in excess 

















| may. change the stomach poe completely— 


slowing up digestion instead of helping it. 
The new, advanced, most effective and safe 


| relief for acid stomach is TUMS. TUMS con- 


tain nosoda or any other water-soluble alkali— 
instead this candy-like mint contains an un 
usual antacid soluble only in the presence of 
acid. When the excess acid in the stomach is 
neutralized, the remainder passes on undis- 
solved and inert. No danger of Osis or 
kidney poisoning from TUMS. 

Try TUMS—-3 or 4 after meals, when dis 
tressed. Eat them just like candy. You'll be 
grateful for the wonderful relief. 10c a roll at 
all drug stores. 3-roll carrier package, only 25c. 

1935 Calendar -Thermometer, beautifully de- 
signed in colors and gold. Also sampies MS 


and NR. Send stamp for postage and packing 
to A. H. LEWIS CO., Dept 25EK K Bt. Louis, Mo. 


HANDY TO CARRY 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable 
Laxative NR (Nature’s Remedy). Only 25 centa. 


CONFIDENCE 


| AKE mutual confidence away from hu- 


man relationship and we have little left. 











What a feeling of satisfaction there is in 
knowing that a person who is trying to sell 
us something, knows what he is talking 
about, represents his product truthfully, 


and is entirely reliable and responsible. 


ANY MAN 
WHO WEARS 
THIS BADGE 


and who gives you our official receipt is 
guaranteed by this company to be well- 


informed, honest, and reliable. 


We have been extremely careful in the 
selection of the men who make up this or- 
ganization. They must be the type of men 
who will properly represent the company 
and treat the readers of Successful Farming 


properly. 


We can use a few more good salesmen 
in each of the corn and wheat belt states. 
Write us for complete details. There will 
be no obligation whatever on your part. 


Successful Farming 


Des Moines, lowa 





my force. I am a frail man, but he stag- | 


gered to his knees. Courtlandt threat- 
ened to destroy my belief in happiness 


itself. That is a very precious thing to | 
have threatened—it is perhaps a sufh- | 


ciently rare and precious thing to have 
at all. And I knew, then, that Billy and 
Alise Ryan had given this to me. 

That, I think, is why I did what I 
did to Courtlandt. For when he stag- 
gered to his knees, I plunged into the 
lake without him, and I swam to each 
of the boats, got their anchors in and let 
them drift, fully intending to clamber 
into the last one and to row away. 

The lake shore on both sides was on 
fire. Gaunt black trunks swarmed with 
that creeping red, and disappeared al- 
together. I looked back. Trim Cedar 
Cottage was encircled with sharp black 
shadows; the roof was burning, and the 
windows were bright. The fifty cords of 
cedar and hardwood were like an open 
furnace, pouring out tremendous livid 
whitish spouts; and above the huge 
structure of main camp there was a vast 
and continuous eruption of darker and 
darker smoke as wide as the bay. The 
fire had marched over Billy’s dream. 

I saw Courtlandt beneath a blanket of 
grey smoke, his clothes in flame, about 
to throw himself into the lake. I heard 
him scream; I could not leave him there. 
A moment before I had desperately 
wanted to punish him, even to let him 
die. Yet now I came back for him. He did 
not matter. He was nothing more than a 
living thing, shivering with pain—too 
thoroly cowed to protest or to care when 
| turned him over to the fire rangers a 
few minutes later and had him repeat to 
them the words which would mean not 
less than twenty years in prison for him. 


Two hours later I found Billy alone 
on the shore of Doc Frank’s island where 
Alise and the baby had remained most 
of the night. I began, clumsily, to relate 
something about gold and Courtlandt 
and myself. I stopped when his inatten- 
tion made it evident that he had some- 
thing of far greater importance to say 
to me at that moment. He was unload- 
ing the last of his boats, barely able to 
keep his feet; his hunting shirt was 
burned thru and thru; the short bristle 
of his hair was full of an oily soot, and 
his face was quite unrecognizable, 
smeared with wood ash and streaked 
with sweat where deep lines of fatigue 
were carved about his mouth. 

“You’re going to say I was a fool to 
build there, I guess,” he said wearily, as 
f speaking to himself. “Should have had 

n island for a place like that—” Sud- 
lenly he smiled the ghost of a smile. 
“Alise and I have been talking things 
over. We sort of look forward to buying 
n island on the main lake, just across 

m the Four Mile. No danger of burn- 
ng out there. It’ll be fun, we think— 

iilding it together, I mean—” 

Then, of course, I told him of the ore 
n Snowshoe Rock, and I made it clear 

him what Courtlandt had done and 
hy. But it seemed just then that what 
> to say was unimportant, even 
ial. Because, during that incredible 
ment before I told him anything, and 
fore I informed him of the rich de- 
sits on his burned land, something in- 
lestructible, or perhaps like the Phoenix, 


w-born from its own ashes, had looked 


t at me for an instant from his blood- 
ot, young blue eyes. 





DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


Wheeling = 


WHEELING 
ole) -- a Me) 4 
HEAVY ZINC COATED 


FARM FENCE 


All you could possibly want in Farm 
Fence, made and guaranteed by one 
of America’s oldest and largest 
manufacturers of farm necessities 

. every style, all full gauge, full 
weight Cop-R-Loy wires PLUS 
Wheeling heavy galvanizing backed 
by 53 years of galvanizing exper- 
ience coating of zinc on 
weather-wearing metal to buck the 
elements, protect property and save 
you fencing repairs. Field tested 
by stretching outdoors . . . looks 
better because it is better . . . gives 
you everything you want in fencing. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling, West Va. 
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GET THAT ROOFING 


NOW AND PAY <7 / 


From coast to coast Wheeling signifies 
all that is good and dependable in metal 
roofing . . . and Wheeling dealers are 
co-operating under the National Hous- 
ing Act to deliver Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated quality roofings and long 
trouble-free service to farmers. 


Wheeling 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


GALVAN/ZED 
ROOFINGS 


Wheeling makes the metal, coats it with 
durable zinc to weatherable standards and 
supplies American farmers with dependable 
leak-proof, lightning and fire-proof galvan- 
ized roofing through established dealers 
everywhere... and has done so for 45 years. 
To make every dollar produce complete 
and lasting shelter, see Wheeling Roofing 
Dealers who can supply every style and 
type including all necessary trimmings . . . 
even to lead headed nails . . . all Wheeling 
quality. See your dealer today. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING 
COMPANY, WHEELING 








1 STRENGTH—It has five times the strength 
of carbolic acid. (Coefficient of 5, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture method.) 

2 UNIFORMITY—It is standardized. 
the same strength, wherever you buy it. 
3 EMULSION—When diluted with water it 
makes a milk-white emulsion. The strength is 
evenly distributed. No settlings, no waste. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE TO 


DR. HESS & CLARK, INC., ohio” 


Always 





3 
WIRE 


ELECTRIC 


ive live estock fence. C ‘ontroller 
plugged into light socket gives 
wire harmless kick. Livestock 
won't go over or under it. We 
prove it. 3 . 


SAVE 10 Times <t 
Its Cost in One Year ent 


Save wire. Save posts, use 
stakes. No gates, use snap. No 
up-keep cost except about 10c \ & 
monthly for electricity for one 

to 200 acres. 30 day trial. Write 


THE PRIME MFG, CO. 


1673 So. First St., Milwaukee, Wis. AR’) pe amatliy hi 











STEEL 


EDWARDS Suinctes 


SAVE YOU MONEY 

Protect your buildings from 

Tau fire, lightning, wind and 

— |» weather before advancing 

~~ costs force next price raise. 

Ask for Catalog 85... Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
506-556 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 





Pres. Coyne Electrical Schoo! 
St.. Dept. 55-86, Chicago, Iii. 
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A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR READERS 


Ww: HAVE found it more economical 
and more satisfactory on hot days to 
change collar pads at noon. This means 
an extra set of pads, but they wear 
longer. It takes just a minute to sponge 
the neck of each horse with a little cold 
salt water and then put on a dry pad. 
This avoids any possibilities of irrita- 
tion, and the animals get into the field 
work better.—D. R., Iowa. 


The cesspool for our drainpipe from 
the kitchen sink was easily built. First a 
hole five or six feet deep and about four 
feet wide was dug. This was filled with 
medium-sized stones. The water seeps 
away slowly from the stones and never 
leaves a wet, unsightly place about the 


clean yard.—Mrs. B. E. L., Wis. 


When setting a ladder on sloping 
ground, the adjustable leg shown in 
ILLUSTRATION 1 will help to keep it from 
tipping toward one side. The leg is a 
length of hardwood 2 x 4 with evenly 
spaced notches cut on alternate sides. 
An iron clamp, wide enough to fit the 
leg of the ladder, is bolted to it in the 
position indicated. When the leg is in 
position, the notches engage the rungs 
of the ladder so that it will be held in an 
upright position. The clamp supports no 
weight but holds the extension leg firm- 
ly against the ladder.—Mrs. L. M., Mo. 
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I make my own baby chick feeders as 
shown in ILLUSTRATION 3. Easy to make 
and costing nothing, they do not permit 
the contamination and waste of feed 
common among some manufactured va- 
rieties. The individual and vertical feed 
holes save a lot of mess. Make the feed- 
ers about 5 inches wide and any length 
desired. End pieces and cover do not 
matter, but for the sides use any thin 
boards such as plywood or those from 
store goods boxes, cutting them 4 or 5 
inches wide. Bore a row of 14-inch 
holes two inches apart, 1/4 inches from 
the bottom. Assemble as shown, covering 
the bottom with tin.—H. H. S. 


We found it unnecessary to have a 
funnel for filling the car radiator. Ina 
small metal bucket we bore an inch hole 
about two inches below the rim. Water 
flows from this hole into the radiator 
without splattering.—H. B. H., Nebr. 


A quick and convenient way to cut 
strawberry runners from the parent 
stock is to take a seven-inch stove pipe 
joint or part of joint. Sharpen the edge 
at one end with a file. Cut down the 
other end two inches all around except a 
piece two inches wide on opposite sides. 
Bend these over one inch which leaves 
one inch above the rest of the pipe. Fit 
a block suitable for a handle between 
the two opposite prongs of tin. Nail on 
sides and from top. At one stroke this 
will neatly sever all the vines around a 


berry hill.—E. N., Mich. 


To remove the dual wheels on my 
truck, I fashioned two small skids four 
feet long. The inside wheels are run up 
on the skids which are five inches high. 
The extra wheels are then removed and 
the truck driven off. The dual wheels can 
be replaced on the loaded truck by sim- 
ply driving up on the skids as in the first 
operation.—S. N., Minn. 


Teach the calf to drink by inserting a 
clean piece of garden hose in his mouth. 
Dip the other end in a pail of milk. He'll 
do the rest!—Mrs. R. B., Nebr. 


A little chalk rubbed on a file before 
filing steel will keep the chips from stick- 
ing on the file and scratching the work. 


A. H., Towa. 


A convenient cistern cover, shown in 
ILLUSTRATION 2, can be made from a 
tire rim full of concrete, with a horse- 
shoe set in the center for a handle. As 
this assembly is too heavy for children 
to lift, the usual cistern top dangers are 
completely eliminated.—L. H., Ill. 














ILLUSTRATION 4 demonstrates the 
ease with which one can make a hand) 
lap board. Take a piece of wallboard 
two feet square and cut a curved section 
out of one side to fit the body of the user. 
Glue a loop to the left side of the boar 
so that the assembly may be hung up off 
the floor. Two loops for scissors, a rule < 
and a small pincushion should then be 
glued to the board in positions shown. 
The ruler may be drawn on the board 
and covered with a coat of shellac if no 
extra ruler is at hand.— Mrs. S. S., Nebr. 


Keeping wire fences around barnyards 
tightened and in good shape is quite a 
chore. We reduced it by using turn 
buckles to attach the wires to the end 
posts. We find they are also very con- 
venient in grape arbors.—R. A. H., IIl. 


When the figures on a carpenter’s 
square become dull, paint the square 
with white lead. Immediately remove 
this with a cloth. The lead remains in 
the figures and makes them easier to 
read.—L. Z., Mich. 


I found corrugated paper cartons espe- 
cially useful around the brooder house. 
They are used to cover the floor and also 
to make draft shields. They even make 
excellent insulating material for the 
walls of the house.—E. S., Kans. 


To waterproof concrete tanks and 
fish ponds, apply a coat of cement made 
from cement and linseed oil instead of 
cement and water. This will make a thin 
paste that may be applied with a paint 


brush.—R. P. W., Kans. 


Lemons have many uses in the kitch 
en, sometimes the juice of a whole lemon 
being used and at other times only a few 
drops. When only a few drops are to be 
used, usually one cuts the lemon in two, 
the amount of juice to be used is taken, 
and the remainder of the fruit is put 
aside. Invariably, it dries up and is then 
thrown away. This waste can be elim 
nated by the following method: To ob 
tain a few drops of juice, puncture th 
skin of the lemon with a fork; gently 
squeeze out the required amount, put 
the fruit away, and it will remain quit 


fresh for days.—Mrs. E. M. C., Ill. 
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Folly Of Cheaper Flour Exposed 
When “ot “Saving” Becomes 50¢ Failure 


2 cups for a pie proved to Mrs. Taylor that “SAVING” on flour is Dime-Wise, Dollar - Foolish 


MRS. B. W. TAYLOR 
482 Townsend Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 


Urges Women Who Want an Easier, 

Simpler and Surer— Hence More Efti- 

cient, More Economical — Way to Baking 

Success to Adopt the New ‘’Kitchen- 
tested’’ Method 


T isn’t the cost of the flour that counts—it’s 
the cost of the cakes, pies, etc. that fail 
that’s expensive. If you want an easier, simpler 
and surer—hence, more efficient, more econom- 
ical—way to baking success, then you are urged 
to adopt the “‘Kitchen-tested’’ method so many 
women are switching to. You’ll agree with Mrs. 
B. W. Taylor, Columbus, Ohio, who, after try- 
ing a cheaper flour, wrote Betty Crocker: 


“T certainly can expose the folly of cheaper 
flours. I made an apple pie with one I was 
tempted to buy to save a few pennies on. I have 
been following that recipe for ten years but you 
never saw such a mess. I threw it in the gar- 
bage can. 

“Since then I found out I lost exactly 50c on 
that pie. And all I ‘saved’ over Gold Medal on 
the 2 cups of flour it took was 76/100c. So noth- 
ing but Gold Medal for me from now on.”’* 


What Mrs. Taylor has found, you, too, will find 
when you change to GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen- 
tested’”’ Flour. 


A More Efficient, More Economical Way 


By the development of a new type of flour— 
GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Flour—baking 
has been remarkably simplified. And the prin- 
cipal cause of costly baking failures banished— 
lack of uniformity in the flour used. 


Go_D MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’”’ Flour means 
flour, made from the finest wheat grown, that 


Men Love This Chocolate Spice Cake with Lemon Icing — But it is also a Sensation as a Party Dessert 


When you want a delicious cake or pastry, or any kind of bread, remember the easiest way of all is to a 

order it from your grocer or your baker direct. Your baker today, with truly professional skill, transforms =5 

wheat, our outstanding energy food, into delicious, nutritious foods for your table. Abundant energy, R 

such as these baked wheat foods give, ts essential to Vitality. Thus, your baker provides your family with 
“BREAD ENERGY FOR VITALITY” 


has been tested in an ordinary oven, just like 
yours, for uniformity of results, BEFORE it goes 
to you. Every batch tested scientifically for 
perfect results in baking cakes, pies, pastries, 


breads, by a number of experts directed by the 


GOLD MEDAL’S EXTRA VALUES: 
“Sree Silverware ...<Jree Recipes 
( . MEN Ral DS } 


| MF ABour; 


| SOL MEDAL FLOUR 
Kitchen-tested { 


mea 


Why Not Now? 





Save Silverware Coupon on Back 
of Recipe Folder Inside Sack 
1 coupon in stzes up to 10-Ib.; 2 
in 10-1b. to 12-lb.; 4 in 24%-Ib.; 
10 in 49-ib. and larger size sacks 





noted Go_tD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 


cooking authority, Betty Crocker. 


The 15 recipes for ‘“‘Foods Men Rave About”’ 
(given free inside every size sack and changed 
every three months) are likewise ‘‘Kitchen-tested’”’ 
for simplicity, economy and perfect results. 


Thus, the flour acts the same way, the recipes 
the same way every time you bake. No guess- 
work, no uncertainty. And—no costly failures. 
The most efficient, most economical way to 
baking success. 
Do you wonder now why in one month alone 
282,268 women switched to GOLD MEDAL 
“*Kitchen-tested” Flour? Now—if you want to 
test GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour before 
buying, we will send you enough with the recipe 
to make the Chocolate Spice Cake shown here. 
(This recipe and 14 others given free inside every 
size sack.) Get a sack at any grocery store. 
*This is only one of thousands of similar letters 
voluntarily written to Betty Crocker every year. 
Dept. SF-5, WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 
of Copr. 1935, by General Millis, Inc. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Why Paying lc More for Flour 
May Save You 9lc on Above 


Cake 
* Cost of Milk, Butter, Eggs, Sugar, 
Chocolate, Lemon, Gold Medal 
“’ Kitchen-tested‘’ Flour and other 
ingredients . + a4 
Value of Your Own Time (40 min. 
at 35c per hr.) and Fuel Cost (esti- 
mated at $ .0313) ‘ 
Total 
Cost of 254 cups Gold Medal “’Kitchen- 
tested’ Flour . ‘ ete %s 2 
Cost of 254 cups 25% Cheaper Flour 
Difference between Gold Medal 
“ Kitchen-tested“’ Flour and 25% 
Cheaper Flour. 


* Average cost of ingredient 


$ .6473 


__.2623 
$ .9096 


$ .040 


.03¢ 


$ .Ol1 


based on prices obtained d 


ing the week ended April 28, 1934,in New York, Chi 
and San Francisco; reviewed and confirmed by Peat, M 


wick, Mitchell & Co., Accountan 
apolis, Minnesota 


sand Audi 


ors, Mi 


JI50 





